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And other talking machines in every style and _ size. 
Edison Phonographs 

More than 175,000 talking machine records, together with sup- 
plies of every kind makes our store headquarters for all things 
in music. 

Chickering and Vose Pianos, Pianolas 
and Reginas 
The House of Musical Quality. Monthly terms arranged. 


|| Aouthern California Music Co. 
| 552-354 S. Broadwav, Los Angeles 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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sacedsictt WINGS § LIQUOPS 


To be Found in Los Angeles 








All brands of recognized merit—whether Foreign or Do- 
mestic have a place in this stock. I make cater- 
ing to the best class of Family Trade a special- 
ty. Telephone and your order will be delivered 
anywhere. =f - - 7 +t 





WINE MERCHANT 


129-131 N. Main Street 


Main 38; Home 38 -° 








J. J. Lonergan = THE= John Koster 


NEW IMPERIAL CAFE 


ENTRANCES: 
243 South Spring Street; 242 South Broadway 


Refurnished, Redecorated and Heated to Sut 
the Season. 


Music including the Silver Electric Chimes during 
Lunch, Dinner and after theater hours, under direc- 
tion of A. F. Frankenstein. 
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I CURE all Scalp Diincanes. ston Falling Hair, prevent 

| Baldness, grow Ladies’ and Children’s Hair rapidly. 

, | FURNISH. out-of-town people home treatment. 
(Question blank and particulars tor stamp.) wee 

| Prof. G. A. GARLOW, Specialist _ 


CF 


Rooms 425-426 Citizens National Bank Bidg., 
| Cor. 3d and Malin Sts., Los Angeles, Cai. 
Consultation Free 8 to 5 








Fitzgerald, Black & Company 


Eastern Races by Wire. 
All Tracks where Racing is in Progress. 
Commissions Accepted. 


121 West First Street 


End of Central’ Ave. car line Home Phone 572, Main 57 
Take Vernon Car, Second and Spring Streets 





IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
“san Diego” 


THE QUALITY BEER 


Your Dealer Can Suppiy You 


TO GIVE YOU 


A delicious Port we spare neither time nor ex- 
pense in producing the Good Samaritan Port 


Wine. $1.00 a bottle. Never sold in bulk. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WINE CO. 
447 So. Spring St. 518 So. Main Street 


Broadway 4541 


J. W. SCOTT & CO. 
Commission Brokers 


New York Stocks, Grain, Cotton 
200 Germain Building 


Home 3808 
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Editorial 


In the main the bill authorizing the creatiot 
of a highway commission by the county au- 
thorities, is a satisfactory measure. A delega- 
tion from Los Angeles county, headed by 

Fred W. Blanchard, has been in 


Highway Sacramento this week urging 
Commission. the adoption of the bill. There 


has arisen no opposition from 
influential quarters and so the bill has a very 
fair chance to pass. 

As drawn, the act empowers boards of super- 
visors to appoint three highway commissioners, 
who shall have the power to devise a compre- 
hensive scheme of highway construction. This 
plan shall be put into effect by the medium of 
bond issues. Highways are held to be roads 
connecting principal cities and towns and the 
commission shall disregard any crossroad 
improvements. It is specified that the work 
done shall be permanent in character but 
maintainance of the lighways after completion 
devolves on the board of supervisors. 

Objection is made in certain quarters that 
the highways proposed are to be too narrow— 
16 feet. In reply to this it can be said that 
16 feet of good road is better than 50 or more 
feet of chuckholes such as now disgrace most 
of the roads of Los Angeles county. Provi- 
sion 1s also made for wider highways, if persons 
are sufficiently interested to pay for the extra 
width. 

There is one objection to this bill. In Los 
Angeles city itself no work is to be done by 
the Highway Commission. Yet the electors 
of Los Angeles city will necessarily vote upon 
the proposed bond issues and will have to pay 
their share of the principal and _ interest. 
Indirectly the people of the city will betrefit 
vastly by a comprehensive system of good roads 
in the county; and it is safe to say that the city 
would vote favorably on the bond issues, 
even though the city would get no direct bene- 
fit. The farmers in the county are the gentle- 
men most closely wedded to bad roads; in 


witness read a communication to one of the 
daily papers this week. This particular farmer 
openly advocated bad roads as necessary to 
keep automobiles off the thoroughfares. That’ 
is the Granger to a T. He owns the roads, of 
course, and the automobile owner has no 
rights there. Truth to tell, I am dubious 
about the Los Angeles county farmers voting 
a cent for good roads. They prefer chuck- 
holes. 


By a curious turn of the wheel of life, Eu- 
gene E. Schmitz, Mayor of San Francisco, and 
under indictment for a penal offense, has been 

in consultation with the Presi- 
Schmitz and dent of the United States over 
Roosevelt. the Japanese school problem. 

What was said at the con- 
ference between the President and the Fid- 
dler has been well covered up. But, be 
it known, the chances are that the San Tran- 
cisco mayor and school board are not likely 
to bend to the wishes even of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The reason for their adherence is that San 
Francisco will think for itself on this Japanese 
tangle. San Francisco has all the better of the 
struggle so far and there is no reason to believe 


that the courts will sustain the position of 
Mr. Roosevelt. From the earliest history of 
this country the management of the schools 
has been a state, county or local affair. There 
is no Federal law to compel the state or any 
city or county to maintain schools at all; 
there is no Federal law in regard to the use of 
school funds. These truths have been recog- 
nized from the inception of the Federal gov- 
ernment. If the schools are state, county or 
city institutions it is within the power of the 
state, county or municipality to regulate them. 
Were the Japanese citizens, they might claim 
admission to any and all schools under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Being aliens and 
incapable of naturalization they are on suffer- 
ance. 

This is the position of the San Francisco 
school board and it is eminently Just and proper. 
Knowing that their case is founded in the 
right, the San Francisco school board is justi- 
fied in holding ‘out against the influence of 
the Federal government. 

There are, at the moment, two Los Angeles 
papers persistently upholding the Japanese 
cause. One of these is actuated by a selfish 
desire to stand in with the President; the other 
is just naturally contrary and cannot help 
raising its voice against the opinions and views 
of men who have spent a life time in studying 
the oriental at close range. 

Los Angeles has many attractions but the 
best of these is that it is a paradise for second 
rate people; a haven for mediocrity. If you 
are not taken at your own valuation at home, 

come to Los Angeles. Any pose 


Good For goes here. Second rate manners 
Failures. bowl you over with patrician 
carelessness. We have artists who 


cannot draw and musicians who escape har- 
mony as readily as a harlequin does the sword— 
and as cheerfully. Our prophets are as varied 
as sin and quite as acceptable, if not so agree- 
ably deleterious. We proudly pay the best 
prices for the second best articles. We con- 
strain ourselves to attain second best morals, 
even undergoing many a painful denial, only 
to inflate a sham. This is all very pleasant 
as long as we know what we are doing. Some 
people rather enjoy second rate morals, but I 
like things of a better quality, superfine if 
possible. Of course we are the best on earth 
but we condone mediocre standards so genially 
that people who have been found out elsewhere 
ought to know how much at home they will 
feel here if they will only come here and not 
try to improve themselves or others. 





The outdoor life 
is the thing 


? We provide for it. 
Greatest 
Sporting Goods 
House on the 
Pacific Coast 
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Who's Who in Los Angeles 


ENJOYS A GOOD CIGAR. 


The Reverend Baker Perkins Lee, rector 
of Christ Episcopal Church, belongs to the 
church militant. Whenever there is work to 
be done he believes in doing it. Although he 
is considered one of the most brilliant orators 
in the Church, and although he is young, 
eloquent, enthusiastic, fearless and liberal in 
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REV. BAKER PERKINS LEE 


his sermons, his greatest value to the Church 
and to the community is in the work that he 
does among men and among the rising gener- 
ation. 

There is nothing of the long-faced, old style 
parson about the Rev. Baker P. Lee. He 
does not believe that things are going from 


THAT PREACHER 
LIKE THIS 


bad to worse; he does not believe that most 
of us are unregenerate and past all help; he 
doesn’t believe in merely praying over the 
heedless and weak; there is no doubt that he 
prays for them, but after praying he gets out 
and does things. 

When Mr. Lee came to Los Angeles from 
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Lexington, Ky., succeeding Dr. Dowling, he 
came into a parish already famous for its 
strength. Yet the growth of Christ Church 
since he came, less than two years ago, almost 
surpasses belief. The communicants of the 
church have increased from a little more than 
six hundred to more than double, and Christ 
Church is now the largest Episcopal church 
west of Chicago. 

A “man’s man,” with all that term implies, 
Mr. Lee’s hold upon the men in his parish and 
upon all men who know him, is surprising. 
Men whose boast it is that they need not the 
divine help forget their skepticism in apprecia- 
tion of the brother man who shows them the 
sweetness of Faith, free from the fetters of 
dogma. Young men, whose wont it was to 
avoid the cloth, find in Mr. Lee the camarad- 
erie of good-fellowship, and yield to him an 
ardent, impulsive affection and the small and 
large boys, who are in the boys’ clubs—well, 
they merely “‘swear by him.” Mr. Lee realizes 
that in the spiritual training of the young 
depends the future of the church and the 
well being of the nation. With this in mind, 
he has made special efforts to make the Sunday 
school attractive, and his inauguration of the 
military system in the work of the school has 
appealed to the children in that each takes 
a personal pride in the success of the whole. 
A physical culture class for girls; the two cadet 
corps for boys, and the vested choir for the 
Sunday school appeal to the young just as 
strongly as does the men’s club to the men. 

Of all the projects now in hand by the ener- 
getic rector of Christ Church, perhaps the men’s 
Church Club is nearest his heart. Plans for the 
erection of a handsome clubhouse in the West- 
moreland Tract are now under way and the 
building alone will cost between $25,000 and 


; 
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p2¢,000. The lot in the Westmoreland Tract 
is paid for, and with every modern convenience 
and comfort, legimate pleasure may be en- 
joyed under refining influences. 

Mr. Lee is a most eloquent preacher. Christ 
Church claims the distinction of having the 
only telephone system in the United States 
by means of which those of the congregation 
who are unable to attend the services may 
receive every word of the service in their home. 
This unique plan is origina, with Mr. Lee, 
who had the system installed after he assumed 
charge of the congregation. Mr. Lee in his 
sermons uses no manuscript, but with clear 
rapid delivery and characteristic force presents 
one exquisite picture after another with mar- 
velously vivid and ornate word paintings. 
Among men’s organizations Mr. Lee is always 
a welcome visitor and speaker. He is a Mason, 
a ‘Templar and a Shriner, and it is significant 
that for the first time in their history the Shrin- 
ers will open their official program of their big 
gathering on a Sunday night with special ser- 
vices at Christ Church; this in recognition 
of Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee is also a Knight of Py- 
thias and a Maceabee. He is chaplain of the 
Elks and chaplain of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. The University, Sunset, Country and 
Gamut Clubs are glad to have him as a member. 

It only by getting into a discussion with this 
energetic man of the cloth that one realizes 
how thoroughly a man’s man he is. He hag 
views on politics; he will discuss the lynching 
question; he will wax eloquent about Kentucky 
horses; he carries a patent pipe in his vest 
pocket. He can tell a story. He can excori- 
ate pious melodrama. He can tell the differ- 
ence between a Havana and a stogie. He 
can play tennis, golf and billiards. And yet he 
impresses you through it all as an earnest, 


sincere worker in the Master’s vineyard. 

Mr. Lee is one of the Lees of Virginia, and 
there is no better blood in America than that. 

He is a direct descendent of Richard Henry 
Lee, through Francis Lee, William Lee and 
Baker P. Lee, Sr. His father owned large 
estates which had been in the family for severa] 
generations. Baker P. Lee, Jr., the subject 
of this sketch, was born in Hampton, Va., 
in 1869. He entered the State Military Aca- 
demy at Staunton and later studied at the 
Virginia Military Institute, which is recognized 
as the West Point of the South. After gradua- 
tion there he taught for a year in the Danville 
Military Institute, and then it was expected 
that he would join his father, Judge Baker P. 
Lee, in the law. It was at this juncture that 
his thoughts and attention were turned to the 
ministry, and he entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, Va. After the 
course of three years in this institution he was 
ordained in June, 1896 and in August of the 
same year he married Miss Lulu Lee Skinner, 
of Danville, a daughter of Theodore Clay 
Skinner, and a representative of one of the 
prominent old families of Virginia. Six chil- 
dren have been born to them, four of whom 
are living. 

Mr. Lee began his life work at Farmville, 
Va., having four congregations under his care. 
Leaving Farmville, he accepted a charge at 
Columbia, Tenn., and two and a half years 
later he became Dean of the Cathedral at 
Lexington. It was while filling this charge 
that he was called to Grace Church, Chicago, 
the largest Episcopal church west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. His successful pastorate 
in the diocese of Lexington, however, was 
brought to a close by his call and acceptance 
of Christ Church. 





Reasons for Doing So and Otherwise 


The soft and mellow chimes of a distant 
clock struck eleven. As the last melodious 
note marred time by noting it, Mustapha de 
Vere rose with alacrity from his chair. 

“It is late. I must leave you,’ said he. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Mrs. Fetchemoop, 
remaining seated quietly in her chair. 

“I have been here over two hours,” objected 
Mustapha. 

“The clock is slow by half an hour at least,’’ 
explained his hostess. 

“Worse and worse,” exclaimed Mustapha. 
“I have been here three hours then; an un- 
conscionable visit. Why did you not politely 
yawn me out an hour ago? I am not imper- 
vious to hints.” 

“As | have endured your friendship for 
fifteen years, I can easily put up with your 
company for a few consecutive hours,” said 
Mrs. Fetchemoop. 

“Your pretense at compunction is beauti- 
ful,” interposed Fanny Larkspur, who was 
visiting Mrs. Fetchemoop for a few days. “If 
you were having an uproariously gay time 
you would not care a rap what time of night 
it was. My dear, we weary the man. Let 
him depart in peace.” 


“IT beg your pardon,” said Mustapha. “I 
had no thought of being wearied at all. Night 
hours are useful for sleep you know. Moreover 
the witching hour approaches when no ears 
run. Havn’t you discovered yet that two 
hours is about as long as you can stand any- 
body’s company, even that of your dearest 
friend’s. To endure them longer you need to 
hold their hands in caressing confidence.” 

“Oh, if that is what you are waiting for 
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Reasons for Going Home Sooner. 


you better go at once,” said Fanny displaying 
a very shapely hand. 

“The trouble is that people are so inexpres- 
sive. It takes them so long to say what they 
have to say,’ continued Mustapha, reseating 
himself. ‘A man will often talk to you for an 
hour and leave you exhausted and empty at 
the end unless he has been saying prejudicial 
things about your friends or praising you. 
Gossip. is not so much the result of malice as 
of prolonged intercourse. If we only saw 
each other for five minutes at a time how little 
gossip there would be, and how little spooning 
and how much friendliness.’’ 

“You speak as if spooning and friendliness 
could not exist together,” remarked Fanny. 

“They can’t,’ said Mustapha. ‘“Friend- 
ship only begins when all emotional anxieties 
are over.”’ 

“J must confess that that is one thing I like 
about afternoon teas,” said Fanny, ‘and 
besides “you don’t have to talk very long 
to any one person. People who want to finish 
what they have to say are so dreadful. Half 
understood ideas are such fun. You can 
repeat them with so much floriculture and in 
good faith too.” 

“To hear you talk,’? remonstrated Mrs. 
Fetchemoop, “one would think you were the 
most unscrupulous of persons, which you are 
not I am happy to say.” 

“It is true we only use the superlative 
about things of which we are ignorant,” said 
Mustapha. “The people you know best do 


not excite you to emotional insanity, unless 
they bring their knitting and come to spend 
the day. 


To demand an hour of anyone’s 
t - 


“I’m not so mean as all that. 
talizing— 
meek people never have any fun. 


attention is a piece of effrontery for most 
us. I am not sure whether it is an imper- 
tinence or a courtesy to go to see people you 
don’t like, or not. In any case it is outrageous 
to stop more than fifteen minutes. If you are 
full of unutterable poems you better take to 
the hills and explode there. Talking to people 
is a kind of slothful tipple. A snail is really 
the wisest of created beings; it retreats into 
its house at the slightest contact. A like 
sensibility in many of my friends would be to 
their advantage. The rude skill with which 
you are made to be concise in business is the 
best example of how little time it takes to 
deliver your message to the world, or to the 
individual. It is only a shopkeeper who 
pretends to like your wordy egotism.” 

“I shall never talk to a milliner again except 
about her chewing gum,” said Fanny. “My 
sympathetic comment on her moving jaw 
might reduce the price of her headgear.” 

“When you are most alive, most keenly 


alert. to the possibilities of life?’ asked Mrs. 
Fetchemoop. 
you are in company?” 


‘When you are alone or when 


“When I am alone,” answered Mustapha. 
“Nonsense,” exclaimed Fanny Larkspur. 


“When you are with a few people of your own 
sort. 
time. 
can’t exasperate somebody?” 


it is simply deadly to be alone all the 
What is the good of being alive if you 


“Do you think that the aim of life should 


be exasperation?” inquired Mustapha. 


“No,” emphatically denied Fanny Larkspur. 
But to be tan- 
You know perfectly well that 
Tanta- 
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lizing is only leaving the best things unsaid; 
saying good-bye before you have begun. You 
ought to approve of that, Mr. de Vere. It is 
the unsaid things that make men lively. 
It is wishing that you would say them that 
makes them do things for you. A woman who 
lets a man see too much of her never remains 
his friend long. A man’s club is the best 
friend a woman has. It keeps her husband 
ge {rom finding out how stupid she can be. Once 
having suffered from the depths of her dullness 
he never forgets it, no matter how she capers 
thereafter.’’ 

‘As far as 1 can see, home life is a failure,” 
said Mustapha. “It is suitable only for the 
backache. Most of them are temples of hate. 
Married men are, I think, to be pitied. Offices 
and saloons are really pleasanter that most 
homes. If men could do exactly as they hiked, 
with an approving public opinion, I believe 
that half of the homes in the country would 
be broken up tomorrow. Why should a man 
eo home when he detests the place?”’ 

“Of course it is entirely the woman’s fault 
if he does detest his home,” tartly answered 
Mrs Larkspur. Oh, you make me so mad 
when you talk lke that.” 

“A man’s home is his wife, you know, ac- 
cording to the Talmud,” said Mustapha. 

“Which he should avoid as much as possible,” 
said Fanny indignantly. 

“Not necessarily,” continued Mustapha. 
“The only point that I am trying to make is 
that we see too much of each other, and that 
a wise man had better go home and get out 
of the way and not bother his friends for more 
than half an hour at a time.” 

“A man’s wife then ought to spend her time 
between sweetening his humor and washing 
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his clothes,” said Fanny. ‘Give him a clean 
collar and a smirk in the morning, which he 
will bring back at night besmudged and awry. 
How awfully jolly!’ 

“All of our unhappiness comes from mistaken 
ideals,” urged Mustapha. ‘‘Most women want 
to be intimate and fond for as long a time as 
possible, without any pauses of indifference 
in which to assimilate their regard. These 
patches of detached and roving affection in 
the crazy quilt of love are the only security 
man has against woman’s hypnotic and regu- 
lated wiles; her love of conformity which 
stifles every sportive aspiration. So many 
people seem to look upon heaven as a comfor- 
table place where one can wash one’s dishes on 
an enameled and up-to-date drain board, as 
f any state of perfection were only convenient. 
Evolution is not routine. All ecstasy is an 
acme, expressed in seconds, not a contented- 
ness with familiar things like purblindness. 
Our symbol of lighthearted joy is the butterfly, 
a being who touches only lightly any bloom 
and lingers nowhere. The bliss of the butterfly 
is a constantly changing kaleidoscope of 
luminous hues. It does not sit on a sun- 
flower and rail at roses. Stability of environ- 
ment is supposed to be an achievement. It 
is rather a shroud. 

“Then you look on a long call as a kind of 
wake,” interrupted Mrs. Fetchemoop. 


“In away, yes,” agreed Mustapha. “Every 
form of social entertainment is made too long. 
‘To curtail another’s monologue is the chief 
end of man.’ The reason the phrase, ‘I beg 
your pardon’ is so esteemed is because it is a 
polite way of saying ‘Shut up.’ A man you 
can not silence nor readily quit is loathed. 
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Heaven is a place where everything is brief 
but yourself. The only reason one ever wants 
to die for is to shorten life. ‘Damn’ 1s only 
a needed interruption to the daily platitude. 
It is so difficult to conceive of oneself as a bore.” 

“How can you find out whether people think 
you are a bore or not?” asked Fanny cheer- 
fully. “When they ask you in crowds?” 

“Ves,” affirmed Mustapha, “and particularly 
if they want to feed you every time they see 
you. Our glorification of an overdone physio- 
logical process is really barbaric.” 

“That may be,” said Mrs Larkspur, ‘but 
no one will come to see you unless you feed 
them well.” 

“They would if you did not try to keep them 
so long,” added Mustapha. ‘Good-bye is the 
most emancipating word that we have.” 

‘Are you never glad to see anyone?” in- 
quired Mrs. Fetchemoop. 

“J am always pleased to see the fairest of 
women,’ said Mustapha as he rose and made 
his final adieux. 

“T don’t think that your theories of life 
are nearly so nice as you are,’ said Mrs Lark- 
spur frankly. ‘TI should like to have you come 
to Santa Barbara for the week end if you can 
so far overcome your distaste for protracted 
visits. You may pass your time in blissful 
solitude in your room if you prefer that way 
of doings things.”’ 


“You are the perfection of a hostess,” re- 
turned Mustapha. “TI shall come with pleas- 
wre. 

“Good-bye then, till Saturday,” said Mrs 
Larkspur. 

“Good-bye and good night,’”’ said Mustapha. 

THE TIMID ADVOCATE. 
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Disquisition on Profanity 


A good many of the utterances of some of 
our modern preachers make me smile; and, 
therefore, I smile a good deal, as a majority 
of these gospel expounders seldom ever preach 
a sermon that they do. not say more or less 
things that are ridiculous, untruthful and 
unfair. For instance, one of our local divines, 
a few Sundays ago, declared that all men who 
use profane language are idiots. Now this is 
a palpable untruth, for Washington, Jefferson 
and Jackson, Benton, Webster and Atchison, 
Blucher, Wellington and Napoleon and thou- 
sands of others of their day, so I have been 
informed by historians, were extremely handy 
with ‘‘cuss words” when occasion required. 

Confining myself to my own observation 
and experience, | may truthfully say that 
among all the great generals and other officers 
of the civil war with whom I had an intimate 
acquaintance, I only knew three who did not 
swear on occasions. One of the best swearers 
1 have ever known was General Jim Steedman, 
one of the heroes of Chickamauga. General 
Cordon Granger, another of the gallant divi- 
sion commanders at Chickamauga, could rattle 
off a long roll of profane monosyllables. These 
two men, who were praised by Thomas and 
Sherman and Buell at different times during 
the civil war, were anything but idiots. Gen- 
eral Tom Crittenden, who commanded Rose- 
erans’ left wing at Stone River, and General 
Aleck McCook, who commanded on the right, 
could make things sulphuric when in action; 
and neither was looked upon as an_ idiot. 
Jeff. C. Davis and Phil. Sheridan, who com- 
manded divisions in McCook’s corps, could let 
off oaths by the foot or even yard, when occas- 
ion prompted vivid language. So could Gen- 
eral John H. King, General Richard Johnston 
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and General George Stoneman, in the heat 
of battle in the Atlanta campaign. 

General George H. Thomas was not what 
any person would term a profane man; but 
when he was mad all the way through he could 
let, escape such words as “hell” and “damna- 
tion’? in extremely good shape. General 
Rosecrans, who was a devout Catholic and a 
soldier of most exemplary ways, indulged in a 
little profanity in accentuating his approval 
or disapprobation concerning the execution 
or miscarriage of orders. General Schofield 
had learned to swear early in his army career 
and never fully got over the habit. Generals 
Stanley Matthews, William H. Lytle, Tom 
Wood, Nelson, Whipple, Dumont, Bob Gran- 
eer, Kilpatrick, Sweeney, Dodge, and all the 
McCooks, made use of profane language at 
times and these men were all brave and intrepid 
on the field and instead of being idiots were 
conspicuously equipped with great good sense 
and elegance of manner. 

Among the robust swears I remember was 
General John A. Logan, who was a fighter from 
commencement to finish and was never at 
the foot of his class. ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain’’ had 
never entered Logan’s mind after he left Sun- 
day school. Logan swore when he was mad 
and when he was merry, and when he was 
jubilant and when he was downeast; he in- 
dulged in all the oaths in the catalogue; and, 
so also, did Osterhaus, another big fighting 
general of the Army of the ‘Tennessee; and all 
the preachers in the world could not convince 
any old soldier that either Logan or Osterhaus 
was an idiot. 

The supremest swearer in the Army of the 
Cumberland was “Fighting Joe Hooker.” 


At the battle of Peach Tree Creek, in front of 
Atlanta, on July 20, 1864, rushing his troops 
wildly into Hood’s broken ranks, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, his voice rang out: 
“Run thenuanii hb, -—— them!’ and 
a hundred such expressions, which he kept up 
until the shades of evening had been lowered 
on friend and foe. And yet, Hooker was not 
profane in general conversation, that I remem- 
ber. General Loomis, chief of the artillery 
of the Army of the Cumberland, could also 
hold his own in letting loose cuss words on 
the field of battle. 

The Army of the Potomac had a multitude 
of tall swearers. In particular, General Huin- 
phreys’ oaths were torrential. Phil Kearney 
could vociferate anathemas that would have 
made a Flanders cavalry officer blush. Pat- 
terson always had a lot of choice blasphemy 
on tap. Custer and Merritt could swear as 
well as fight. Warren did not confine himself 
to the use of afew small damns. E. W. Hinks 
had been too many years in a printing office 
to “swear not at all.” Meade and Sedgwick 
were churchmen, but could use language 
when occasion required. Blenker could swear 
in two languages, and Schurz in three; and 
Philip St. George Cooke could carry off the 
first. prize. 

The most profane man I have ever known 
was General Turchin, of the Army of the Ohio. 
He went into the service as colonel of the 
Nineteenth Illinois Infantry, and it was his 
boast that every man in his regiment swore. 
Once, when he was on the advance between 
Pittsburg Landing and Corinth he let off such 
a volley of oaths that he nearly paralyzed a 
chaplain who took it upon himself to upbraid 
the little Russian, whom he approached and 
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in a roundabout quiet way said: ‘My friend, 
did you not know that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners?’ To which Tur- 
chin rephed: “Oh! Go to h— with your 
conundrums!” 





It may throw some doubt upon my per- 
spicacity, but I am fully convinced that had 
there been no mules in the world there would 
have been much less swearing than there is. 
[ became set in my opinion that the army mule, 
in particular, had to be sworn at. Hundreds 
of times I have seen a six-mule team stuck on a 
corduroy bridge and nothing but rounds of 
horrible oaths from wagon masters and team- 
sters could urge the brutes to extricate them- 
selves from their perilous plights. JI remember 
hearing a wagon-master once say that he had 
never sworn at a horse in his life, but that no 
man could make a mule do his best without 
swearing at him. Of course, this may not be 
readily believed by every one. 


J never was in Mr. Lincoln’s presense but 
twice and there was no occasion for him to 
swear either time. But I have been informed 
by Colonel Forney and Colonel Tom Florence 
that “Father Abraham’ was as grateful 
with good big cuss words as the ‘‘Father of 
his Country” before him. Andy Johnson 
could swear roundly when things seriously 
provoked him, but he never indulged in pro- 
fane language in general conversation or in 
anecdotes. “Long John Wentworth” was a 
terrific swearer and could often be heard clear 
across .Fourteenth street from his apartments 
in the Willard Hotel forty years ago. Gover- 
nor Morton of Indiana and Governor Yates of 
Illinois knew everything in the profane voca- 
bulary. Senator Jim Nye of Nevada, who 
commenced life as a circuit preacher in New 
- York State, could exhale a good many oaths 
when exasperated by four-flushes and jack- 
pot hands that did not fill. Baldy Smith could 
hold his own in explosive expletives and Ben 
Butler had ample resources of the same mate- 
rial. [need enumerate no further, as no person 
Who has not dismissed his reasoning faculties 
will insist that ‘‘only idiots swear.” 

To be sure, there have been not a few men 
of prominence who have not been addicted to 
the habit. General Grant, for instance, was 
never profane. Hayes, Garfield and Howard 
never used profane language and | have been 
informed by Colonel Mosby that many of the 
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great, generals of the Confederate army never 
indulged in oaths, conspicuously Lee, Stone- 
wall Jackson, Jeb Stuart, the Hills and others 
—but that Bushrod Johnson, Joe Johnston, 
Hood, Frank Cheatham, Van Dorn, Granberry, 
Marmaduke, Forrest, Pat Cleburne and John 
Morgan could go the limit of permissible 
blasphemy. 


I had never heard profanity until I was past 
17 years of age; and I considered a man a sinner 
who declared he had been in “darned good 
(or bad) luck.” I had lived in Boston and 
Providence some of those years. The first 
time I heard a man say ‘‘—— —— it!’I 
thought he would surely go to hell and be 
pitchforked around by the devil forever after- 
ward. But I soon got into a printing office 
where everybody took God’s name in vain, 
from the editor-in-chief down to the office boy. 
Then I went to New York at the age of 19 and 
joined a military company and a fire company 
and every man I knew or worked with swore. 
In time I became an editor and correspondent, 
and the majority of men I associated with 
used profane language more or less. Even- 
tually I became acquainted with some high 
army and navy men, statesmen, prominent 
club men, leading railroad and hotel men, and 
nearly all of the best of them punctuated 
their vehement utterances with profane words; 
and I do not call to mind that there was an 
idiot among them. I cannot resist the state- 
ment, however, that I have never yet heard a 
woman swear. Undoubtedly many a drunken 
female has been taken to a police station 
swearing mad; but I have never in my life 
visited a police court or a police station, and 
have thus been spared so dismal a spectacle. 
I am remimded that some indignant virago 
swore at a certain librarian a few days ago; but 
I am inclined to doubt this, although the pro- 
vocation must have been great; however, this 
could not have been in my hearing as I have 
never yet been in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

I will risk a statement that may set many a 
man thinking and many a parson animadvert- 
ing—and that is that Christians (so-called) 
swear a hundred times more than either 
Mohammedans or pagans and that believers 
in the divinity of Christ are on the whole quite 
as profane as the unbelievers (so-called). Pro- 
ceeding further, I would say that profanity 


prevails to a greater extent in the United States 
than in any other country on the globe; | 
dislike to admit this but it 1s a fact, in my 
opinion. And still further, according to my 
observation, France is much more profane than 
Germany; Ireland undoubtedly more profane 
than England; Austria more profane than 
Italy; and Scotland more profane than Wales. 

‘In conclusion, | would respectfully suggest 
to the preacher who declared that ‘all men 
who use profane language are idiots,” that he 
hereafter disdain all such subterfuge, impress 
it upon his congregation that it is unnecessary 
and vulgar to swear and that the more any 
man indulges in profanity in general con- 
versation the more unequipped is he with the 
qualities that combine to make the perfect 
gentleman. If the preachers—and the presi- 
dents of colleges as well—would often call 
attention to the unrefinement and vulgarity 
of swearers, we might occasionally ride in a 
street car, visit a horse race, or pass a cigar 
stand without being offended by the growing 
profanity that meets one’s ears nearly every 
minute—but to declare that swearing is wicked 
and that all men who swear are idiots is the 
merest kind of bosh. One of the most profane 
men who has ever lived was Horace Greeley, 
and the old fellow had no other vices or bad 
habits. But he could make the old Tribune 
office cat hump, itself when he started in 50 
and 60 years ago. And he was anything but 
an. idiot. 

{I must not omit mention of Parson Brown- 
low, who could scatter gems of profanity like 
shells upon a strand. He could erect pyramids 
of oaths mountain high. He was the John L. 
Sullivan of swearers and could knock out the 
whole Flanders contingent in a single round; 
and he once said to me in Nashville in 1863: 
“It there is anything I pride myself on it is 
my ability to heap epithet on epithet.” 

iin passant—There are men of high account 
who often think cuss words even if they do not 
use them. Thus: Bishop Potter was once out 
in an Adirondack lake fishing with Senator 
Warner and when the two concluded to lunch 
the good Bishop pulled in a bottle of Chablis 
that had been attached to the stern of the 
boat and while drawing the cork let the bottle 
fall overboard; now he did not swear; oh, no; 
but he looked straight into Warner’s face 
for at least a minute and then exclaimed: 
‘Senator, you say it!” 








Howard's Hints to Medicos 


When the words of Burt Estes Howard make 
a bullseye they are not propelled by a human 
catapult. Some words have their own motive 
power and leap into the heart that wants them. 
True, some of his come like hot shot from the 
blue. That is his business—to provide large 
thinking for lesser thinkers. And nowhere 
has this ability of his been more pleasingly 
exhibited than in his dedication speech at 
the opening of the Barlow Medical Library. 
There are some very broad-minded men among 
the patrons and trustees of the new institution, 
but [ll venture to say that not one of them 
had sketched out so magnificent a future for 
the Barlow Medical Library as was then pro- 
posed by our professional thinker. 

In a word, his idea (which he assumes to be 
a controlling idea in the new institution) is 
that it shall be made the headquarters of all 
wisdom pertaining to human health. He says 
that no scholarship can be either broad or high 
which is not at the same time free. To ham- 
per investigation by the harness of any school 
or by the shackles of any creed, secular or 
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religious, is to emasculate it .“Scholarship, 
if worthy of the name, knows neither “doxies”’ 
nor “‘isms.”’ It is free to follow the leadings 
of any truth, no matter what boundary lines 
it may cross or under what foundations it 
burrows. A school of thought that must be 
coddled and protected by codes and laws and 
conventions; a creed of medicine, or of religion, 
that is unwilling to expose itself to the attacks 
that smite it from all sides; which bases its 
claim to the allegiance and adherence on some 
other ground than common sense and sound 
reasoning, is not worthy the serious considera- 
tion of sane men.” 

“This library, as I understand it,’’ he said, 
“stands for no particular doctrine of medicine, 
for no special class of thinkers who form ® 
self-constituted cult in medical matters, but 
it stands for a free, untrammeled search for 
the whole truth. If it be anything less than 
this, if there is placed upon those who would 
use this library a single restriction, if there be a 
single line of demarcation to shut men out from 
any field of legitimate investigation, or to 


compel them to find results which shall co2 
form to a certain theory of medicine, then it 
ceases to be an agency for the free exercise 
of the scholar’s gifts, and becomes merely an 
instrument for the furtherance of sectarian 
bias and the propagation of sectarian ends.” 

Brave words, Mr. Howard! Men have been 
boiled in oil for less than that. And to the 
lay mind it seems to be within Mr. Howard’s 
hope that this library shall be free, not only 
to all students, but to all writers on health 
who have a large following, in which case the 
writings of the Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy mav 
find a place on the shelves. “fis 

A thousand other medicines or beliefs are 
entitled to be noticed by wise men——not neces- 
sarily because they intrinsically contain one 
particle of healing value, but because these are 
the things or systems which the human spirit 
believes in and gains the happiness and assur- 
ance which indirectly cause cure to follow. 
Mr. Howard may be one of the few Christians 
who believe that the Nazarene was correct 
when he showed that diseases may be cured by 








influence and belief of mind or spirit. He does 
not plainly say so, but he is too good a scholar 
to escape noticing the general trend of modern 
thought, and it is evident that in the human 
ability to heal he expects even greater changes 


in the future than have been known in the past. 
His words are solely to protect and provide for 
improvements to come—not in any way to 
criticize present methods, but to assist the 
arrival and the support of better methods. 
Thus he says: ‘‘Men have woven their theories 
about their little findings of alleged fact, but 
one by one these theories have proved inade- 
quate. The past is strewn thick with the 
ruins of former beliefs, each claiming truth 
for its inward spirit, and each in turn shrivelled 
on its stalk. Science has survived through 
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discarding the old shells of thought in which 
it tried to prison the living truth of things. 
Truth is not a dead deposit to be dug from 
the earth like gold. It is a vital thing. It 
grows. Therefore it must be free, because no 
dogma or creed can fix its boundaries, and every 
man should be allowed an intelligent search 
for it. It may be assumed that all men are 
honest in their search for truth, but an honest 
endeavor may be rendered futile by a method 
which is essentially dishonest. For that reason 
I say that it will not do in this new library, 
dedicated, as I hope, to scientific search for 
truth, to open its doors only to a certain clique, 
to those who may be able to lisp a certain pass- 
word, or to mark out beforehand the limited 
enclosure within which all truth must be 
found.” 
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I wish I had space to reproduce the whole 
address, or that it could be hung as an illumin- 
ated scroll from the galleries of the Barlow 
Library; for it marks an era in human thought, 
while the gallant fearlessness of its wisdom 
creates a deep sense of gratitude. In shape 
this library building is a copy of the old Pan- 
theon, at Rome—a rotunda dedicated to all 
the gods, and not to any one in particular; 
and there seems to be a curious connection 
between this and the suggestion of Mr. Howard 
—that all the gods, beliefs, healers and books 
to which*men will always look for relief shall 
here have their home. 

I am authorized by the donor of the library, 
who has looked over this article, to state that 
he is having a copy of Mr. Howard’s address 
bound for perusal in the building. 


Music as a Spring of Inspiration in the Figurative Arts 


Since the earliest of historical times painters 
and sculptors have endeavored to reproduce 
in the language of allegory, on canvas and in 
marble, the indefinable and indefinite langauge 
of music, the art which arose before any other 
and which seems to recall a past, forgotten by 
the human race and of which only the memory 
rhythm, of a vague and billowy melody re- 
mains. 

With a few exceptions, when music has in- 
spired an artist in the conception of a work 
of art, he has created a masterpiece. The 
conception of music in painting has always been 
changeable and was very different in olden times 
from what it is today; the artists of the two 
epochs have conceived the figurative with 
different elements and with entirely different 
finality. 

I do not speak now of the ancient Greeks, of 
whom harmony even of the most simple form 
was unknown, so that when painting in musi- 
cal figure they presented their ideas in grand 
though simple lines. 

Let us leave this epoch and pass in review 
the period called the ‘Golden Age of Pictorial 
Art,’”’ the time when music reached its highest 
point of development in harmonic elaboration 
and counterpoint in the works of such musicians 
as Palestrina, Frescobald1 and Monteverde. 
At this time music inspired artists to present 
their ideas with nobility of expression and 
harmony of lines. 

Raphael in his “Santa Cecilia” tried to 
reproduce the beauties of a chant of church 


music; he painted a prayer with the beauties - 


of the human figure; he expressed a vague and 
billowy-melody by the mystic figures of the 
praising people and expressed harmony and 
musicality by the nobility of the lines of the 
composition. 

And in this artist’s “Apollo” playing the 
violin, the search of the lines is clear and evi- 
dent. 

In the works of one artist, the lucky and 
mysterious, the deep though fortunate painter 
Giorgione, there seems to be another guide 
than the lines and nobility of the human 
fieure, a guide which he has used in rendering 
musical expression, and that is the pre-occu- 
pation of feeling which attends all musical 
endeavor. 

By the position of the face, Giorgione attemp- 
ted to give to the figure a mobility of expres- 
sion entirely different in signification from that 
which Raphael’s “Santa Cecilia” suggests. 
Sorrow or pleasure, religious ecstasy or sen- 
suality can be read in the face, which por- 
trays the special and unique feeling which, 
in an exquisite temperament, develops at 
the sound of music; he has tried to represent 
in music the beauties of music itself, and to 


suggest that feeling of vagueness and rapture 
which only this art can give. In his group of 
musicians, presented in such easy and natural, 
yet austere lines, the faces are animated by 
feeling, the man on the left side who plays the 
violin, the organist who turns out his head as 
if to express the violent despondency of his 
mood, and the old man on the first floor are 
all animated by the thrill of a high and perfect 
harmony which would be seen without the 
presence of the musical instruments, which 
only intensify the meaning of the picture. 
In the language of the figurative, the rapture 
that music gives us is represented as a cerebral 
fever, a fever of feeling. In the three person- 
ages of the’picture ‘‘I] Concerto” the expression 
of this feeling is so high and deep that it makes 
us stand in religious rapture before art of such 
potence and deep signification. 

The joyful recklessness which the strains of 
music awaken in the adolescent to whom life 
opens full of promise and luminous with roseate 
visions of glory; the gravity, a little sad and 
severe, of the middle-aged man who still, 
after the bitterness and disillusions of life, 
finds something to live for; the sadness of the 
old man who sees nothing before him and for 
whom life has neither secrets nor flowers, but 
who finds comfort and consolation in the strains 
of music all are depicted with a skill and beauty 
of execution never achieved by any other artist. 

This supreme work of art is the only product 
of the ‘‘Renaissance,’’ which may be said to 
possess the elements of modern art. In it the 
artist has condensed the ardent passion of the 
man—the strength and energy of the modern 
man, and in it he presages the modern ideals 
of art, condensing as he does the characters 
and meaning of the picture in one perfect 
figuration—which is the aim and end of the 
modern painter. 

Modern artists, when working from musical 
inspiration, have worked out their ideas of the 
subject on hand on entirely different lines 
than those employed by the old masters; for 
while the latter using highly decorated lines 
tried to paint the beauty and sweetness of the 
song itself, the artist of today, pursuing the 
figuration on simpler lines, suggests rather the 
soul of the song and tells by the expression of 
the painted figures what the song may mean. 

Nevertheless, in the passionate wave that 
pervades all modern art, music as an element 
of inspiration finds but little place, and un- 
justly, for from no other source can there flow 
such a high spring of inspiration (the divine 
Leonardo painted his “Gioconda”’ while an 
invisible orchestra was rejoicing his soul) 
and which will in almost every case result in 
the creation of a masterpiece. If in fact, we 
examine the whole of the International Ix- 


position of Venice, not going too far or in 
too large a field we will find but few works 
in which the idea was taken from music, but 
on the contrary, for our comiort, we must 
recognize that these works are absolutely 
superior in nobility of form, altitude of ideals 
and profoundness of feeling and expression; 
only those pictures as for instance, “Concerto 
by DeCarolis, in which the artist preferred to 
follow the ethic and aesthetic conceptions of 
the painters of four hundred years ago, the 
presentation although dignified in form, is cold- 
ly academic and without that intimate pas- 
sion which characterizes the physiognomy 
of music. 

Nothing that one could imagine could be 
more replete with signification than “Ricor- 
danze”’ by Di Oppler, which is one of the most 
musical pictures I have ever seen, one of the 
most genuine and profound signification and 
which modern literateurs would style “Senti- 
mental and Intimate Drama.” 

In a dark room, submerged in a panorama 
of dark green, a young man is seated at the 
Cembalo playing, only a half profile of his face 
is seen; a little further away, seated at a table, 
is a lady, sedate and pensive, and a grave and 
serious young girl, who listens intently to the 
music. 

The lady’s face is full of suffering and affliction 
her mind lost in the flood of recollections 
which the music revives and which seem to 
accumulate and pass through her soul like a 
flock of frightened sparrows flying before the 
coming thunder storm; in an attitude of 
supreme discomfort she abandons herself to her 
feelings, and, carried on the wings of the music 
which rises from the instrument, she dreams 
and suffers and is filled with an incurable sad- 
ness. 

Nothing could be of greater intensity than 
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this drama of two personages (for the sadness 
of the girl is only reflected), the woman full 
of suffering and for whom the music perhaps 
re-materializes some incurable pain, and the 
music, which almost seems to be transformed 
into a “dramatis persona,” who suffers and 
causes suffering, and who weeps and causes 
weeping. 

The musicality of the picture is given by the 
color, and the color intensifies the sentiment 
of the drama; the depth and darkness of the 
whole tone of the picture accentuate the sadness 
of the theme and make more ardent the lyric 
accent which embraces the whole canvas. . 

This eminent artist is a fervent worshipper 
of music, and many of his paintings derive 
their inspiration from this source; as is the 
case with his “‘Ricordanze” of the third 
Venetian Exposition. His painting of “Ac- 
cordi” of the second Exposition was of excep- 
tional deepness and intensity; this picture 
is simple in line and color, representing a 
lady in black playing the violin, but the ob- 
server intuitively knows that the soul of the 
woman is relaxed, and that she dreams on 
the wings of the music. 

The musical tone of modern pictures is 
based almost exclusively upon color, and in 
literature as well as in painting, writers and 
artists of the best schools working on this 
theory, with words and color tell us what the 
music suggests; this theory has its foundations 
upon a phenomenon that I call the “trans- 
position of sensations.”’ 

This coloristic musicality is richly exem- 
plified in a work of Alexander’s entitled ‘“The 
Piano,’ a picture which is nearly a monochrome 
a symphony over a simple gamut but resonant 
with life and passion. 

{It is on color that Frank Branguyn bases 
the sentiment of his works, always expressing 
the musical intention and meaning of the pic- 
ture by the tone thereof; an almost perfect 
instance of this characteristic of his work is 
his painting “Music,’’ which represents two 
shepherds who are playing those humble and 
primitive instruments, the zampogna and the 
tibula; by the intense color of the blue and 
yreen he uses, separated and made more vibra- 
ting by the white of the clouds, he gives the 
impression of a pastoral chant of ancient times. 
The color of this picture is closely allied, with 
the music expressed, making the whole a 
symphonic work of art. As the tone of a 
picture corresponds with the tone of the music 
expressed, so do the seven colors of the solar 
spectrum correspond to the seven fundamental 
musical tones. 

The modern picture, and especially the Land- 
scape, is always based upon a certain chroma- 
tic harmony; it is asymphony developed around 
a single tone; the shades of the color éorres- 
pond exactly to the musical harmony; and as 
this is true in music, so is it also true in paint- 
ing that we have harmonies in major and har- 
monies in minor, the colors being the affinities 
of the musical tones expressed, the major 
tones being represented by the warm colors and 
the minor by the cold; and as in music, so in 
painting the value of the tone produced by 
the color used, is not taken as a color itself, 
but as a tone in relation to another tone. 

In music, the most important principle is 
is the rhythm, from which springs the feeling 
of the composition, for if we give to a funeral 
march a rapid and bizarre movement, the whole 
tone of the music is changed from melancholy 
sadness to joyful sprightliness. 

The same law reigns in painting; try to 
modify in a painting the natural intonation 
(which corresponds exactly to musical rhythm, 
for color is the result of more or less rapid 





vibration ) if it is violet, give life to it with a 
blue tone and the feeling of the picture will 
be transformed as that of the music was. 

This affinity continues: as a piece of music 
has its dominant note, so has the modern 
picture its dominant (this can be given in 
one touch representing a cloud, or a sailing 
boat, a woman’s gown or a ray of sunshine, 
but always a full violet tone) which determines 
the whole color field of the picture; take away 
this acute and vibrating note and the whole 
picture which was luminous and transparent 
will be come heavy and out of tune. 

In painting as in music we have the “leit 
motif.” This is given both by the grand and 
by the decorative lines; in music the grand 
and elaborate form is derived from the system- 
atic rhythm of an established thought, and the 
continuity of its vibration; in painting it 1s 
given by the equality of the lines of the com- 
position; nothing could be more musical than 
Giorgione’s picture in the Louvre in Paris. 

This analogy results also from the language 
used by the critics who in the examination of 
both arts have used the same technical lan- 
vuage; but the acute and sensitive nerves of 
the moderns have revealed to us the slight 
connections, derived, as I said before, from 
the transposition of sensations. 

The fact of the perceptions being blended 
together, in other words, the transposition of 
sensations (derived from the fantastic afhnity 
of the nervous system, or the invasion of one 
art upon another) can perhaps be found in 
music in the romanticism of Schumann; 
in the works of Beaudelaire for literature and 
in Whistler’s paintings. 

The transposition of sensations results in 
a real sensation, for when a sensation provoked 
by some exterior impression excites the wrong 
nervous center, provoking thus a different 
‘perception and blending this to another 
perception, the two are joined together and 
become one by the association of ideas. 

Many times a musical note, a chord or a 
suecession of chords will make visible a color, 
a relative color, or a scale of colors; in some 
exquisite temperaments, I have observed that 
the hearing of a chromatic Fantasie by Bach 
has suggested pictorial compositions. 

The majority of blind people, in whom the 
other senses are very keen, give to each tone 
in a chord a place in the color scale that is 
always constant. A low tone of the violin- 
cello suggests in them the idea of violet, 
while a high full tone suggests the idea of 
vellow. Not only in painting but also in 
literature we have instances of these inver- 
sions. Beaudelaire says: “il est des parfumes 
frais comme des chairs d’enfant, doux comme 
les hautbois, vert comme les prairies.’?’ And 
in Theophile Gauthier: ‘Les notes vibraient 
avec tant de puissance, qu’elles m’entraient 
dans la poitrine comme des fleches lumineuses; 
bientot l’air joue me parut sortir de moi-meme; 
mes doigts s’agitaient sur un clavier absent; 
les sous en jaillissaient bleus et rouge.” 

For lack of space I cannot mention here many 
other instances of this description such as the 
classic sonnet of Rinuboud which commences 
‘A noir, e blanc, i rouge, u vert, o blue, voyelles. 

But I cannot omit Huysmans, who in one 
of his romances, ‘‘or rebours,’’ writes with such 
precision and versatility all the phenomena 
similar to the hearing of musical colors, with 
the difference that for colors are substituted 
the impressions of taste, and which is some- 
thing like the hearing of the digestion. 

“Chaque liquer, correspondait, selon lui, 
comme gout, au son d’un instrument. Le 
curacoa sec, par exanple, a la clarinctte, 
dont le chant est aigrelet et veloute, le kummel 
au hautbois, dont le timbre sonore nasille, 
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le kirsch sonne furlesement de la trompettec 
le gin et le whisky emportent le palais ave- 
leurs stridens e’clats de piston et de ‘trom; 
bone.” 

Now true schools of painting and literture 
have taken these facts as a foundation as in 
France the philosophic-instrumental schoo] 
lead by Renato Ghil, and which has for its 
purpose to give in literture a purely instru- 
mental audition. 

In the school of the so-called ‘“‘dei magni- 
fici,’ the program written from Saint Pol 
Roux read like this: ‘In the Magnificent Art 
the form is the ray of the substance; the tree 
of the work has its roots in an infinite and deep 
idea, their fruits opened and ripened in 
space and time are the formal and finite mani- 
festations of the idea.” 

“The Magnificent is the Art of the research 
of the absolute, and is presented through the 
orchestration of its phenomena.”’ 

This has happened in painting, for in Munich 
was founded a school of painter-musicians and 
instrumentalists who trace their origin to 
Whistler and his pictures, and they have repre- 
sented a “symphony in gold and black, in 
black and red and violet and red.” 

I have spoken also of other schools, and of 
the transposition of the sensations to demon- 
strate the legimate intimacy (although the 
later modern schools pass the boundry of good 
sense and verge upon caricature) that exists 
between painting and music. 

Among the musical paiters who go to the 
extreme are the Scotch landscape painters, 
and especially the group in Glasgow. 

On their first appearance [ wrote of them: 
“Did you ever listen to Bocherini’s minuet or 
a gavotte of Handel? There is in them one 
rhythm, one form, one melody, a harmony 
very noble and a little sad too; the tone sweetly 
caresses the suffering soul as if inadream; a 
dream in which one sees far off figures and dead 
souls, with a rhythm that is almost a lament, 
with a sort of relaxing sweetness and a sense 
of restful lassitude. Such is the impression 
that you receive from Scotch Art.” 

And such is the impression IJ received after 
I had written this article from the works of 
G. Carozzi, the most musical of all the land- 
scape painters. He does not ery like the Scotch 
painters but vibrates powerfully, and is the 
only landscape painter called upon to fill the 
vacancy left by Legantini. 

The tendency of giving with pictures the 
same sensations that are produced by music 
is largely brought about by the language of the 
critics. 

But as I said before it is dolorous and sad 
that music, being, although indirectly, the 
inspiring power of a painting, since both have 
reached an identity of purpose and ideals, that 
it does not give an artist a right inspiration 
in the composition of an episode, as for instance 
in ‘Santer’ or as more directly in ‘‘ Beethoven” 
by Lioncello Balestrieri. 

This work, which had an exceptional suc- 
cess in Paris, constituted in Venice the ‘‘clou” 
of the fourth International Exposition, and is 
not without a certain grandeur, although the 
author, to accentuate the expression of the 
picture, has introduced a theatrical element 
and has in it the resolute lines and the expres- 
sive element that are characteristics of really 
great works. 

This picture is really composed of the group 
of two musicians, the men at the piano, and 
the rigid masque of Beethoven; a grand though 
severe figure having the mysterious expression 
of a sphinx. 

In these figures are the moral fibre of the 
picture; all the other figures of the listening 
Bohemians who are absorbed in the depth 
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of the music, and almost frightened by the 
erand and terrible majesty of the Sonata, 
although they intensify the expression and 
create the character of the picture, yet they 
are mondaine figures, useless, and unworthy 
of an artist who has any self respect. 

What does fill the picture and penetrate 
the soul of the observer is that white and 
rigid masque, with its potent and cruel lines, 
in its eternal and enigmatical immobility, that 
white head eternally questioning, eternally 
dumb, grand with an austere majesty, while 
from the white and empty eyes there seems to 
be opening a sight of light and from the mouth, 
closed and sealed in the tenacity of matter 
there seems to expand a music, grave and full 
of grandeur. 

This painting of Balestrieri’s is really a 
musical picture, although full of faults, and it is 
from the source of inspiration of which this 
artist has had an intuition that the Art of 
Painting should proceed, abandoning the 
grotesque caricatures of the Symphonic paint- 
ers, the creators of the Symphony in red and 
black, so as to absorb with intelligence and 
love the divine language of music, and transfer 
it upon canvas with the high and noble in- 
spiration and elevation of meaning that has 
always created the masterpiece. 

; A. DE CARLO. 

From “Ars et Labor” magazine jrom Milan, 
Italy, translated into English by Sig. Pietro 
Buzzi, with the assistence of Mrs. E. J. Lowe. 


POPE-TOLEDO HIGH SPEED 

The actual performance of a motor car on 
the road carries more weight with intending 
purchasers than volumes of stereotyped phrases 
J. Z. Emmet, the Wall street real estate oper- 
ator, relates an experience he had in the 
new 1907 model of the 50 horse-power Pope- 
Toledo touring car on the road. Mr. Emmet 
had expressed doubt as to the ability of a 
touring car to show a speed of sixty miles an 
hour on the road with its regular quota of 
passengers aboard. With Joe Judge at the 
wheel and Mr. Emmet and three pessimistic 
friends as passengers, the car was driven to a 
secluded stretch of road. Third speed was 
first tried, to see what the speedometer would 
read on this gear. It was interesting to note 
the ease with which the powerful Pope-Toledo 
picked up a speed of forty-two miles an hour 
on third speed, and then gradually climbed to 
forty-five and finally halted at forty-six. 
Fourth speed was thrown in at this point with- 
out jar or noise, and almost instantaneously 
the speedometer registered fifty-four miles an 
hour. From this point on to sixty miles an 
hour—the limit of the speedometer—the gain 
was slow, but relatively sure. Soon the sixty- 
mile-an-hour point was passed, and this high 
speed was held for some little distance. Mr. 
Emmet states that the car showed entire 
absence of vibration and held its course as 
straight and true as the flight of an arrow. 


The Los Angeles warerooms of the D. H. 
Baldwin & Company are now located in the 
Auditorium building adjoining entrance to 
the grand lobby, where full lines of the 
Baldwin product are displayed. The House 
of Baldwin is known the world over, owning 
and controlling the most modern and up-to- 


date piano factories. The artistic superiority 
of the Baldwin instruments over all others 
is recognized by artists, experts, connois- 
seurs and amateurs alike. The local salesroom 
is in charge of Mr. G. Vargas, a well known 
musician and composer. | 


Geronimo’s Story of His Life, issued by 
Duffield & Company, is well along in its second 
large edition. 





All over the city the memory of mud caused 
by the recent prolonged storm remains vivid 
and clear in men’s minds. Wherever men con- 
gregate the remark will be heard: ‘Something 
ought to be done.”” Then those 
who say this will go about their 
business until the next time. 
“Something ought to be done.’ That is 
clear enough, and the initiative lies with the 
city authorities. But these people are ordin- 
arily so busy in transacting petty politics that 
they have no time for attending to the publie’s 
cry for a change. 

In an emergency like that through which 
the city has passed—and with which it is 
menaced by every heavy storm—other ele- 
ments of the community should rise and prod 
along the city council and the board of public 
works. There is neither reason nor sense in 
submitting this city to the danger of another 
deluge of mud such as it has just experienced. 
It is respectfully suggested that the Automo- 
bile Dealers and the Municipal League take this 
problem in hand and gently but firmly move 
on the city authorities. Every level street 
irom Los Angeles west to Figueroa—beyond 
Figueroa in the southwest—and from First 
to Washington streets should be paved with 
asphalt. Property owners in the district named 
are well able to stand the expense of paving. 
The condition of such streets as Grand avenue 
Flower, Hope, Olive, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth 
and so on during the recent storm was outrage- 
ous. We talk about the City Beautiful and 
along with this talk goes streets that are seas 
of mud in rainy weather and that produce 
clouds of dust in dry weather. 

The money is in Los Angeles to pay for pro- 
per street improvements. It is time that some 
of this money was spent for the purpose. 


Auto Men. 


The Japanese must stand firm.—Daily Paper. 
What are you? Japanese or American? 


Deimas’s Fee. 

Speculation has been rife about the size of 
the fee that Mr. Delmas will receive from the 
Thaws. The daily newspapers have fixed the 
figure at $100,000 to $200,000. I have the 
real information, coming pretty direct I think, 
from Truxtun Beale. Mr. Delmas will get 
$100,000 no matter what the verdict; if the 
jury disagrees, he will be paid $200,000; if 
acquittal results he will receive $400,000. 
The chances are all for his being paid the 
$400,000. 


Why Delmas Was Chosen. 

To an Inquirer.—No, I have no means of 
knowing why the Thaw family looked to Cali- 
fornia for the chief defender of Harry Thaw. 
it is a bit unusual, to be sure, for New Yorkers 
or Pittsburgers or anybody else east of the 
Mississippi to look to California for anything 
except labor agitators and big fruit. New 
Yorkers, in particular, are convinced that 
nothing good can come out of the “‘provinces.”’ 
1 can make a pretty good guess, however, as 
to the manner of Delmas’s appointment. 
You may remember that Truxtun Beale citi- 
zen of the world, and one MeCaleb, both of 
whom originally hailed from California, were 
in the Thaw party the night of the shooting. 
Truxtun Beale knew D. M. Delmas—knew his 
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Matters 


No matter what turn District Attorney 
Jerome may make in the Thaw trial, it is 
reasonably certain that Thaw’s life is safe. 
The best for which Mr. Jerome can hope is a 
disagreement of the jury. Un- 
less human nature is different 
in New York than elsewhere, 
Thaw will be acquitted. Thaw, 
of course, 1s a nobody, except that his family 
has money. The woman in the case is no 
vestal but Stanford White has been depicted 
in such an awful light that the world is better 
for his having left it. 

Mr. Jerome’s intention of calling various 
denizens of the New York tenderloin to ‘‘show 
up” Evelyn Nesbit Thaw will avail nothing. 
Testimony obtained from such a source is 
valueless. Tenderloin vultures—male and fe- 
male—can be coerced or cajoled into testify- 
ing to anything whatever. Perjury is their 
specialty, if by perjuring themselves they 
can comb friendly relations with the police and 
the district attorney. And it is a sad com- 
mentary on Mr. Jerome if after all the touting 
and advertising that has been given by con- 
temporary weeklies and monthlies, he thinks 
it wise to summon creatures of the half world— 
male and female— to tear down Evelyn Nesbit 
Thaw. There has never been a_ breath 
against this woman since she married Thaw. 
It is becoming a recognized pastime of police 
prosecutors to stop at nothing to compass 
their ends. It is prosecution that is made 
Mr. Jerome’s duty—not persecution. 

It is significant that since the trial began, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis has abstained 
from rushing to the defense of the memory 
of Stanford White. Just after the shooting 
Mr. Davis contributed an article to Collier’s 
Weekly, eulogizing White. Mr. Davis’s de- 
fense of White in the main consisted of the 
statement that White was a brilliant archi- 
tect. No one has ever denied this—but is it 


By the Way 


consummate ability. If it were possible to 
get to the bottom of the matter I think you 
would learn that Beale and McCaleb suggested 
Delmas. This is only conjecture but it is 
probably a pretty close guess. 


Thaw’s Life 
is Safe. 


Delmas and the Tenderloin. 

Mr. Delmas has made one very amusing 
“play” during this trial; it was feign ignorance 
of the meaning of the word ‘“‘tenderloin,”’ 
intimating that in his experience in sancti- 
monious San Francisco he had vet to learn the 
word in- the sense that “the Jearned district 
attorney,’’ Mr. Jerome, used it. No, Mr. Del- 
mas, “‘tenderloin” does not refer to a variety 
of steak-—at least not in this instance. The 
last time the writer met Mr. Delmas it was in 
the old Palace Hotel evill and curiously enough 
Mr. Delmas was eating a tenderloin steak. 
To have accused the dignified and brilliant 
Delmas at that time of ignorance of any other 
brand of tenderloin would have evoked a 
smile, even from that dignified and sedate 
attorney. 

School Fraternities. 

The recent tragic suicide of a young lady in 
San Francisco on account of gossip growing 
out of school societies has added emphasis to 
the opposition to these undemocratic class 
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wise that a brilliant architect should live and 
prey on the weak and defenseless? Isn’t 
one woman’s honor worth more than the glory 
oi Madison Square Garden? Is one soul 
worth as much as the Washington Arch? 


Fire Commissioner Anthony Schwamm has 
asked a pertinent question and one that will 
have to be answered before the people vote 
$400,000 in bonds for fire department increase. 
Mr. Schwamm wants to 
know whether there will be 
a decrease In insurance rates 
if the people provide the 
fire apparatus that the underwriters say is 
a necessity. Right on the head of the nail, 
Mr. Schwamm. That is exactly what all 
premium payers want to know. Their position 
is exactly the same as that of Mr. Schwamm, 
whose position is succinctly stated in this 
interview: ‘‘We are paying higher rates in 
Los Angeles today than prevail in any other 
city in the United States. The insurance 
people shoved them up on the plea that we did 
not have adequate fire protection in the con- 
gested district. That is true. Then came the 
San Francisco conflagration, which caught 
the companies heavily, and there was another 
raise. Now, what I want to know is, if we 
provide adequate fire protection, will the rates 
become normal, or will they go still higher?”’ 


Schwamm 
Wants to Know. 


The Los Angeles Times objects to President Roose- 
velt’s eulogy of General Robert E. Lee because General 
Lee fired on the flag. Are we never to be permitted 
to forget that incident? General Otis should reflect 
that the whole country has kindly forgotten about that 
Rubicon episode in which he figured—San Francisco 
Town Talk. 


organizations in educational institutions. It 
is conceded that these fraternities and sorori- 
ties make for clannishness and snobbishness 
and that they have no place in a public edu- 
cational system, particularly in high schools. 
Principal Merrill, of the Lick school in San 
Francisco, takes strong ground against such 
organizations and says: ‘“‘They do not advance 
the pupils in any way, but are formed parti- 
cularly for the purpose of social meetings 
and for the reason that their members are 
ambitious to be exclusive. I have found gen- 
erally that members of these societies are not 
students in good standing.”” The Los Angeles 
Board of Education has placed the organiza- 
tions under the ban. The Berkeley Board 
of Education has declared high school frats a 
nuisance. The Oakland Board of Edueation 
is following suit in an effort to suppress this 
sort of nuisance In the Oakland high school. 


Why Overcharge the Public. 

What possesses the restaurateurs of this 
city that they think it proper to overcharge 
the public on mushrooms? Jsit because these 
toothsome fungi are named mushrooms? All 
Southern California is alive with these dainty 
things—you can buy all you want for 20 to 
25 cents a pound in any market. Yet go into 
a restaurant and they dole you out three or 





four mushrooms and charge you sixty-five cents 
The only row I ever had with a restaurateur 
in Los Angeles was over this imposition. 
Knowing mushrooms were as common, almost, 
as lettuce, I ordered without looking at the 
price. J was paralyzed by having 75 cents 
tacked on my check. The waitress called 
the steward or floor manager or whatever they 
call him, and that citizen sized me up for a 
tenderfoot; told me that mushrooms were 
scarce, valuable and only to be obtained with 
great trouble. That brought my tempera- 
ture up to 212 degrees. I sought the proprie- 
tor. He admitted that I was no tenderfoot 
but insisted on the 75 cents. I paid but stay- 
ed away from his place of business for three 
years. Now I see that the restaurateurs are 
at their old tricks. Come now, gentlemen, be 
decent. Mushrooms ought to be down on 
your bills of fare at reasonable, seasonable 
figures. Every restaurant in this city over 
charges on its wine—a good claret isn’t worth 
much more gallon for gallon than beer—and 
the illusion is maintained that ‘‘wine’’ must 
be assessed at a goodly figure. Please forget 
your illusions and traditions about mushrooms 
They are cheap—cheap as dirt, almost. 

im the O’Melveny Kite. 

As a tail to the O'Melveny kite, Mr. Isidore 
B. Dockweiler has been reappointed library 
director, and the appointment has been con- 
firmed by the Council. There was objection 
to confirming Mr. Dockweiler, but Mayor 
Harper, it is understood, insisted upon the 
confirmation of both appointees on the same 
day that he sent their names to the City Coun- 
cil, hearing that Henry O’Melveny, if not 
confirmed at once might withdraw his name. 
Mayor Harper in perpetrating this political 
coup added one bit of first class fudge. He 
said that the reason he did not appoint a lady 
to the Board was that the ladies could not 
agree among themselves as to who should 
be appointed. May I ask Mayor Harper if 
he has inquired if the men of the city agree 
among themselves that Isidore B. Dockweiler 
is the right man for such a position? Mr. 
Dockweiler knows books, but always remember 
that Mr. Dockweiler is responsible for the 
creation of the grotesque Lummis as a public 
official. If anything were needed to stamp 
him as unfit for reappointment, this one act 
in his official career is sufficient. Mayor Har- 
per could have appointed Mrs. Tolhurst to the 
Public Library Board, and his action would 
have been received with unanimous approval 
from all quarters, but Mrs. Tolhurst, Mayor 
Harper, did not think it necessary to go about 
and’ pull political strings to get the appoint- 
ment, nor would she condescend to any such 
measures. Just remember, Mr. Harper, that 
you were not elected mayor by Democratic 
yotes, and that a good many people voted 
for you because they expected to get a square 
deal. This Dockweiler proposition is not a 
square deal. Mr. Dockweiler got there by a 
very close shave and I suppose is duly exul- 
tant. ; 

Grant the License. 

It is scarcely conceivable, but the theory of 
the Los Angeles city authorities appears to 
be that ‘vertical drinking” is best calculated 
to promote the cause of true temperance. 
The police authorities will license a bar where 
a man can stand and toss off whiskey and 
down beer by the glass, but these same police 
authorities are chary about giving a license 
to a place patterned on the European plan, 
where a man and his family can sit down in the 
evening, listen to the music, and perhaps drink 
a glass of beer in the course of two or three 
hours. Confirming this statement, witness 


‘garden. 
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the attitude of the city authorities in holding 
up a restaurant privilege at Eighteenth and 
Main streets, where the old Angelus skating 
rink is being remodeled by Mr. Fred Limouse 
into a concert hall where Ferullo’s band of 
fifty pieces is to play this winter. Mr. Lim- 
ouse will spend about $1200 a week in main- 
taining this band. Without a restaurant 
privilege at, the new hall, his business venture 
will fail, and the scheme will fall; and all be- 
cause the city authorities are so afraid of so- 
called “‘temperance” influence that they pre- 
fer to give a saloon license in the business 
district than a restaurant license to such a 
business as this will be. Ask any man who 
has been in Germany which is preferable, 
the American saloon or the German beer 


ment to the question at all; that the garden 
is free from every influence for evil. Coming 
closer to home, how many people were injured 
by the operation of the restaurant license in 
the big auditorium at Venice during the band 
concerts there? Mr. Limouse is entitled to 
a license, and it is precious bad taste on the 
part of the city officials to refuse to grant a 
restaurant license to such a concert hall as is 
to be operated at Main and Eighteenth street. 
A former board of police commissioners made 
egregious asses of themselves by insisting upon 
the removal of the tables and chairs from 
some of the old fashioned German saloons in 
this city. The commissioners made matters 
worse instead of improving them by this in- 
sistence on ‘‘vertical drinking.” Is it not about 
time that the city authorities cease to be 
scared by the so-called ‘‘temperance” bugaboo, 
which by the bye, is not temperance at all? 
Coffman Here. 

Harold Coffman, the artist who was once 
of the old Herald staff, has been added to the 
Times’s corps of artists. Mr. Coffman has 
been out of Los Angeles for about three years 
and his latest eastern assignment was “doing” 
the Thaw case for a syndicate of eastern 
papers. He was one of the many artists whose 
operations in the court-room were stopped by 
the orders of Judge Fitzgerald. The Times 
made a ten-strike in getting Coffman. He 
has an individuality all his own. Up to three 
years ago his only weak point was portraits, 
but when he left Los Angeles it was with a 
company of artists and business hustlers who 
made a specialty of getting up such books as 
“Southern Californians As We See ‘Em. This 
ageregation moved from town to town, Coff- 
man’s business being to make friendly cartoons 
of all the ‘‘prominent citizens” in the cities 
visited. This gave Coffman ample experience 
in portraiture, his only weak spot. The Times 
will be better, artistically, for his having 
joined its forces. 

All Getting Ready. 

From all that I can hear, this is a period of 
intense preparation among the clans that are 
threatening a gas war. The Sartori companies, 
the City and the Domestic companies have 
been incorporated and those in this deal say 
they are getting along as fast as possible. 
The old company, the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric, has let its contracts so that a daily 
output of 20,000,000 feet is assured next 
winter. Interest has turned this week toward 
the Phipps concern, which was organized a few 
weeks ago under the name of the Home Gas 
Company. W. Arthur Phipps, the Pittsburg 
millionaire, is straightening out the pelimin- 
aries attending the organization of this com- 
pany. 

The directors of the Home Gas Company met 
Monday in the Lankershim Hotel and perfected 
their organization by electing the following: 


He will tell you that there is no argu-. 
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W. H. ROUTZAHN 


The Gentleman’s Tailor 


Is showing a full line of imported and 
domestic woolens and cordially invites 


your inspection. 


314 West Third 


Located Anew 


Our increasing business demanded the 
change. 

Do you catch the idea? 

It will not permit of any argument! 
Drop in and inspect our hansome new 
home. 


BARRE & VAN PELT 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


221 W. THIRD ST. 
Del Monte Building 


All Well 
Dressed Men 


Do not buy their Furnishing Goods 
and Hats of us—but those who do 
are well dressed. 


TOM POSTE 


Alexandria. - - - Haberdashery 
509 S. Spring Street. 


POPULAR PRICES 
$3.00 to $5.00 Gold Filled Eye Glasses and Specta- 
cles at $1.50. This is only one of our Money Savers. 
THOS. B. CLARK 


351 S. Spring St. Opposite New Hellman Building. 
Home Phone 5082 
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BROADWAY eNSEC EE 639 to 645 


Conliforniaé 


This Company has no connection with 
any other concern in this city. 


Imported German Rugs 


VU Re Were 

‘ A \ #/ E are makiug a special display 
V\V of imported German Rugs— 
\% beautiful, marvelous specimens 
of ingenuity and skill in the 
weaver’s art. They come in Art Nouveaux 
and in quiet two-tone effects in rich, soft 

shades of brown, old blue and green. 


These rugs may be made to order in 
any special share to suit any room, and 
in any color or design to harmonize with 
any p:riod decoration or color scheme 
you may have in mind. 


We invite you to come and see these 
rugs, 








California Furniture Co., Broadway 639 to 645 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA. 


LOS ANGELES 





A triumph in fireproof construction. Spanish 
Renaissance in Steel Tile and Marble. 
Combined with the facilities 
and conveniences of 
- the Electric 

Age. 





Mission Indian Grill 


Unique Enchanting 


Open from 11 a. m. till after midnight. Busi- 
ness People’s noonday lunch. 
theater parties. 


After 
A la Carte. 











A. C. FREEMAN, = C. & I, E. 
wW.P. ficCOMAS, = = ff. EB. 


MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Home 2407 
PHONE } Main 5088 717 DELTA BUILDING 





- about this “‘famous’’ car line. 
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Major W. Arthur Phipps, President; Mr. Wm. 
Z. McDonald, Vice-President; Mr. Edmund 
Mitchell, Treasurer and Mr. W. M. Selby, 
Secretary. It is not improbable that most 
of the directors as well as some of the minor 
officers are but temporary and will be replaced 
a little later on, when the company is ready 
to disclose its plans. The Modern Gas Con- 
struction Company of New Jersey, through 
its coast representative, is bidding for the 
contract of installing a huge up-to-date gas 
plant, ineluding 400 miles of mains. This 
really means 800 miles for Major Phipps, it is 
said, favors the idea of having one set of pipes 
to distribute illuminating gas and another 
set of pipes for fuel gas. It was also learned 
that within a few days some Pittsburg gentle- 
men, high in the finances of the smoky city, 


‘ will arrive in Los Angeles to confer with 


Major W. Arthur Phipps and check up the 
survey of the city that was made one.of the 
most prominent gas engineers in Pennsylvania. 


Why No Transfers? 


The other day when [ went to Garvanza on a 
South Pasadena car I was refused a transfer 
to the Church of the Angels. As I asked for 
a transfer when I paid my fare, I was politely 
but firmly told by the conductor that if I 
wished to go to the Church of the Angels, 
I must ahght and take a following car. I 
meekly sat still and wondered why. Does 
the Pacific Electric company find the citizens 
of Los Angeles of so sweet a temper that it 
fears to see them go to readily from angelic 
city to angelic church lest they flit altogether 
from earthly scenes and pay to the company 
no more fares? This abiding solicitude of the 
railway managers is really touching. If the 
house-holders on Avenue 64 and adjacent street 
will please be a little more rowdy perhaps the 
fears of the company may be dispelled and the 
patrons of the road be allowed to get a trang- 
fer to go to the picturesque little mission church 
in the canyon. 


Moore Promoted. 

ki. D. Moore, who made-such a highly credit- 
able record while manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the Associated Press, has been pro- 
moted to be night manager of the New York 
office, one of the most responsible positions 
in the entire service. Mr. Moore’s health has 
vastly improved since going East and_ ill 
health has been the only stumbling bloek in 
his way for the past year or so. 


Mule Cars by Gravity. 

Since the Graphic published an account of 
the career of Sir Clifton Robinson as traction 
maenate of London together with his account 
of early traction affairs in Southern California, 
several old timers rise to confirm one of his 
statements. Sir Clifford Robinson gave an ac- 
count of a mule car line, on which the mules 
hauled a car up a long grade. Going down the 
grade, the mules were loaded on the back of the 
car and the driver manipulated the brakes to 
hold the car. Several people have written 
All agree that 
the line went out of Ontario. 

Now In Funds. 

Miss Kate Hall is a newspaper woman— 
a young one at that, and a handsome one— 
who has grown rich in the past few years. 
She owns real estate all over this city, in Salt 
Lake, at Ocean Park, and her rentals make 
reporting merely an oecasional side issue, 
a luxury that suffices to keep her busy when she 
is not looking after her investments. She is 


only twenty-three years old, and has many 
accomplishments besides her literary and finan- 





She will soon be heard of as 


celal abilities. 
a prominent member of the society which she 
has helped to make, by reason of her able and 


keen descriptive powers. I do not know of any 
newspaper man in the city who has accom- 
plished as much in securing independence, 
even wealth, as has this most attractive young 
lady. 


Startled the Town. 


The daily papers of. Sunday announced the 
arrival in the city of E. Oscar Hart. Mr. Hart, 
when he came here before, startled the town 
by putting Walter Scott in the selling plater 
class as a spender. Hart bought out jewelry 
stores and florist establishments just for the fun 
of giving away rings and watches and boquets 
to passers on the street. Like Walter Scott, 
he had a Death Valley mining project, and, 
like Scott, he has remained much of a mystery. 
Hart, however, has sound business connections 
in New York, and is backed by the ownership 
of claims which are not mysterious in their 
locations as are Scott’s. When Hart was here 
last, his tips to the Lankershim bell boys were 
invariably twenty dollar gold pieces. Now 
that he has come down to the same basis as 
as John W. Gates, Colonel Posey and Mannie 
Lowenstein, he gives only a silver dollar for 
a pitcher of ice water. 





A Spaghetti Connoisseur. 

Miss Frorence Stone, who in private life is 
Mrs. Dick Ferris, is making spaghetti one of 
the fashionable dishes of the city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferris ive on West Adams street near 
Kenwood where they show a lavish hospitality 
to those fortunate enough to have the entreé 
to their hospitahty. It is their custom after 
the performance at the Auditorium in the 
evening, to load up their big motor car with 
friends and speed out to the Adams street home 
where Mrs. Ferris will brew a dish of spaghetti 
and Mr. Ferris will brew other things that form 
a notable feast. Mrs. Ferris puts into: her 
spaghetti a lot of the grace and vigor that she 
shows in her acting, making it Spaghetti a la 
Ville Sainte. 


Ferris’s Retort About Lee. 

That spaghetti story reminds me of the 
retort that Ferris made when he was told that 
Rev. Baker P. Lee had been preaching against 
such theatrical performances as ‘The Holy 
City,’ and the like. ‘You tell Mr. Lee from 
me,” said Ferris, ‘that my Holy City does not. 
have to be judged entirely from the represen- 
tations of its advance agents, while his Holy 
City is entirely dependent on what God’s 
advance agents say about it. Mr. Lee may 
be allright, but without conceit I can assure him 
that 1 know more about my show than he does 
about his.” 


Used His Cake and Has It. 

Mayor Harper has established another re- 
cord; he is the only man who ever could use 
his Cake and keep him. 

Are Coining Money. 

My! My! How these real estate agents 
make money. Here is that good fellow, F. J. 
steele, who is acquiring the habit of giving away 
diamond scarf pins to casual acquaintances 
whom he happens to like. And his side part- 
ner, Tim Flower, ever since his return from 
Skiddoo, has been spending mining stock to 
the limit. 

More’s the Pity. 

On last Sunday three young men got into 
a suburban car and took possession of six out- 
side seats, presumably holding them for three 
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pretty girls within the gates. Other women 
went inside. The car became crowded. Some 
passengers left to take the following car. ‘The 
pretty girls did not come. Crestfallen, the 
three doughty young men jumped from the 
moving car. The girls were imprisoned within 
the building with the divided crowd. Here 
was a small tragedy; wrathful men, concilia- 
ting women with chameleon-like smiles and a 
laughing public comment. Now the delicate 
point of the situation was this: Should one, 
ever mindful of his democratic rights, wrest 
one of the guarded seats from these knights 
of the card-board lunch-box and take his 
place beside the forthcoming pretty girl, or 
more sympathetically yield-his rights and stand 
for a weary hour beside them, listening to 
overheard “‘my dears’”’ and ‘‘guess so’s,”’ those 
necessary concomitants of love’s young dream, 
which sound so foolish in another and less 
worthy fellow? It is noble to protect one’s 
rights, [ admit that. But it is so nice to be 
fond and foolish. Why not give every fellow 
a fair chance. It don’t last. More’s the 
pity. More’s the pity. 
Miss Ball’s Talks. 

Miss Katherine Ball, of San Francisco, who 
has been delivering a series of five talks in 
santa Barbara on the art and folk lore subjects 
of the color prints of old Japan, is in Pasadena, 
and before long will arrange to give her series 
in Los Angeles. She will speak in the ball- 
room of the Raymond Hotel in Pasadena next 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. Miss Ball 
comes heralded as a leading authority on this 
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subject. She will show in her talks five hun- 
dred rare prints of Japanese art, and will not 
only give her art interpretations, but will tell 
the stories they represent, which are quaint, 
merry and sympathetic. 

Golf. 

The amateur championships of Southern 
California will be decided on the Country Club 
links beginning February 22 and continuing 
four days. All contestants will play 36 holes, 
medal play, and the contestants making the 
best scores, will engage in 18 hole match play 
until tie finals are reached which will be 386 
holes match play. The Women’s Amateur 
Championship of Southern Cailfornia will be 
decided on the Pasadena Country Club links 
March 20, 21, 22 and 28. The best eight 
scores will be taken and ladies making these. 
scores will engage in 18 hole match play until 
the winner is decided. Consolation events 
with both championships have been arranged. 


Charies A. Wetmore Returns. 

Charles A. Wetmore, journalist and wine con- 
noisseur has decided to make San Diego his 
home. Mr. Wetmore, after graduating from 
the College of California in 1868, engaged in 
the real estate business and was a pioneer in 
the early development of the Southern city. 
His busy brain conceived the Coronado pro- 
ject. He was the correspondent of the old 
Alta California of San Francisco at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878 and then it was that he 
became interested in viticulture. He was the 
leader in viticultural development in all the 
northern country and was the first Californian 
to create a brand the “Cresta Blanca,’ now 
known all over the United States. Of late 
years he has been mining but reports of the 
movement in San Diego reached him in Cala- 
veras county, where he was operating, and the 
lure of the town headed him southward. Mr. 
Wetmore will succeed in San Diego. 


Professional. 

It is a curious fact that so many men who 
have made a success and fortune in their own 
line of business believe that anybody can “run”’ 
a newspaper, a theater or a hotel. The result 
of this delusion is that capitalists often find 
an easy way of distributing their surplus 
wealth whenever they feel impelled to take 
one of these three enterprises as a toy. Asa 
matter of fact, the sucessful management of a 
hotel, a theater or a newspaper requires just 
as much special training and arduous experi- 
ence as the professions of the law or the church. 
In addition to the training and experience, 
certain special endowments of character are 
essential. Newspaper men, like poets, are 
born, not made. Unless a man has ‘‘a nose 
for news,’ an instinct for “fa story,” he will 
never become a distinguished newspaper man. 
however polished a writer he may be, however 
erudite a man of the world or however rich and 
self-satisfied. The successful theatrical man 
must have a similar gift of being able to keep 
perpetually a sensitive finger on the pulse of 
the public, although in these sorry days of 
Syndicate rule, there are few managers in 
New York whose positions are more dignified 
or responsible than those of janitors. To enu- 
merate the peculiar qualites that make up the 
successful hotel man is too difficult for a lay- 
man, but it is very obvious that accomodating 
the public—with profit to the host and with 
satisfaction to the guest—requires a rare 
combination of tact and thrift. 

The Potter School. 

The dean of Southern California hotel men 
is undoubtedly Milo M. Potter. Some months 
ago in writing a character sketch of this gentle- 
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man in the Graphic, | endeavored to do justice 
to the very unusual qualities that have made 
Mr. Potter known as one of the most successful 
and famous hotel men in the country. But I 
did not realize until the other day that there 
is a Potter School of hotel men. Its graduates 
are in many directions making similar if minor 
successes in various parts of this country. 
Two of Mr. Potter’s “young men” have lately 
leased ‘‘Miramar,’’ a garden spot in the glori- 
ously beautiful valley of Montecito, near Santa 
Barbara. ‘“‘Miramar,’’ with its wonderful com- 
bination of sea, luxuriant foliage and beautiful 
gardens and grand hills, is unlike any other 
hotel in the world. It was founded twenty 
years or so ago by an English lady, who only 
lately has relinquished its management. An 
old fashioned but very comfortable country 
house—originally built to accommodate the 
Iinglish family—forms the center-piece of 
the ground, and connected with it by a veranda 
is a spacious dining hall, capable of seating 
sixty or seventy guests. Most of the guests 
have their individual cottages, which at once 
command the comforts and the privacy of 
home life. The Potter graduates who are 
“Tunning’”? and vastly improving the already 
excellent service and accomodations of “‘Mira- 
mar’ are Messrs. C. E. Linzee and N. W. Gray, 
each of whom served an apprenticeship of 
eight years under Mr. Potter. Mr. Linzee 
was Mr. Potter’s private secretary for four 
years, and for some time the active manage- 
ment of the Potter Hotel devolved on these 
two young men. Mr. Gray was a year and 


SAN FRANCISCO LOSSES—THESE PAY. 100 CENTS ON THE DOLLAY ON AQJUTcD LOSSES 


American of Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $2,430,459. 
CORNISH BRALY CoO., Agts., Union Trust. 


American Central of St. Louis 
RULE & SONS CO., Agents, Suite 223, Pacific 
Electric Bidg. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $3,143,518 





American Central of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $3,143,518 
WATTS HAMMOND, Agent, Mer. Tr. Bldg. 


California of San Francisco. 
SAM BEHRENDT, Agent, Byrne Bldg. 
Capital, $300,000. Surplus, 


Colonial Fire Underwriters of Hartford 
242-3-4 Douglas Bldg. 
LOUIS UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Agents, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $2,000,000. 


Glen’s Falls of Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $2,493,183. 
PAYNE, SMITH & BROCK CO., Agents, 309 
W. Second. 


Insurance Company of North America of 
Philadelphia, 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $3,600,000. 
BONYNGE GIRDLESTONE & COQ. Agents, 
1211, S. Broadway. 


Law Union & Crown of London. 
Capital, $1,866,800. Surplus, $557,683. . 
PAYNE, SMITH & BROCK CO., Agents, 309 
W. Second. 


Liverpool & London & Globe of London. 
Capital, $1,228,200, Surplus, $16,016,155. 
Deposited in U. 8. for benefit of U. S. policy 

holders, $12,800,000. 
CG. BE. GILLON, Agent, 212 Laughlin Bldg. 




















Michigan of Detroit. 
Capital, $400,000. Surplus, $892,974. 
©. J. LOUIS, Agent, Douglas Bldg. 


North British & Mercantile of Edinburgh. 
Capital, $15,000,000. Surplus, $12,700,000. 
Deposited in U. S. for benefit of U. 8. policy 

holders, $5,900,000. 
THOMAS H. HASTINGS, Agent, Braly Bidg. 








Northern of London. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus, $8,757,080. 
WRIGHT & CALLENDER CO., Agents, 319-323 
S. Hill Street. 
FRANK E. WALSH, Agent, Wilcox Block. 





Queen of America. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $3,722,651. 
PURCHLL & KERN, Agents, 380 H. W. Hell- 

man Bldg. 





Royal of Liverpool. 
Capital, $1,595,435. Surplus, $11,017,968. 
WALTER J. WREN, Agent, Laughlin Bldg. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine of St. Paul. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,315,877. 
WATTS HAMMOND, Agent, Mer. Trust Bldg. 





Teutonia of New Orleans. 
Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $511,612. 
PURCELL & KERN, Agents, 330 H. W. Hell- 
man Bldg. (Also agents of the Queen.) 





Western Assurance of Toronto. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $2,400,000. 
North British & Mercantile of Edinburgh. 
E. L. BLANCHARD, Agent, 301 Mason Opera 
House, 


British America of Toronto, 
Capital, $543,612. Surplus, $496,403. 
R. B. STEPHENS, Agent, Am. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Connecticut of Hartford. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,693,973. 
R. B. STEPHENS, Agent, Am. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Home of New York. 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,720,501. 
BONYNGE, GIRDLESTONE & CO., Agents, 
12114, 8. Broadway. 
BR. B. STEPHENS, Agent, Am. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Niagara of New York. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,810,455, 


R. B. STEPHENS, Agent, Am. Nat’l] Bank Bldg. 


JOHN G. JOHNSTON, Agent, Trust Bidg. 


a half manager of the Young Hotel in Honolulu 
before joining forces with Mr. Linzee. If 
energy, enterprise and experience spell success 
the future of these young men is assured. 


Would Cut Us Wide Open. 


Go where one may throughout the United 
States and the fame of the liberality, hospi- 
tality and good cheer Los Angeles has made 
tt is a veritable Mecca for a multitude 
of schemers with smooth tongues and slippery 
methods who seek out the ‘easy marks” 
whom they cajole or attempt to cajole into 
what is termed ‘eastern advertising’’—this 
one in “496 newspapers” and that one in 
‘46 magazines;’’ and others in various ways. 
One of these concerns that wishes to raise 
$200,000 for “eastern magazine advertis- 
ing” has a splendid suite in the Pacific Elec- 
tric Block and another high rolling “eastern 
newspaper advertising’ concern has sumptu- 
ous offices in the Lankershim. And there are 
others. Badinage aside, I would state that it 
is a matter of fact that there are in Los Angeles 
at the present time nearly three score of men 
from New York, Chicago, Denver, Portland, 
seattle and San Francisco—who were not here 
a year ago, with all sorts of advertising schemes 
who besiege business men daily. Many of 
these solicitors are the brassiest creatures 
ever let loose on any community. They pre- 
sume that Los Angeles is the fine old goose that 
lays the golden eggs and would cut the lovely 
fowl wide open for these same eggs, rather 
than let them come in the more natural and 
proper way. Some of these adventurers have 
managed to to secure the aid of newspapers, 
orators, real estate dealers and preachers as 
auxiliary promotors, none of whom would 
subscribe a hundred dollars for the purposes 
they propose. Of late a loud-mouthed lawyer 
of Fresno has declared that every citizen should 
put up something toward the $200,000 
scheme—a screaming politician who was never 
known to give up a dollar for anything from 
the standpoint of public spirit. The Times 
showed up one of these concerns in a tw6 
column article recently which should be a 
warning to all. In its own happy, liberal 
way Southern California has advertised itself 
in an effective manner and no one has been 
bled recklessly or obtrusively. As things 
now appear these promotors are getting 
nearly everything but the good Southern 
Cailfornia coin which they so ferociously covet. 

Many an association has started with the best 
of intentions on the part of the local men who 
go into it, but they should closely investigate 
the character and representations of the pro- 
motors that do the talking. 


Condemns Use of Oil. 


In making a plea for the preservation of 
the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania for naval 
purposes, Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans, of 
the navy, has something to say about the use 
of oll for naval purposes. His observations 
which are published in the current issue of 
the North American Review, will be read with 
interest, if not with pleasure, by all California 
oil producers. He says: 

“Recent wonderful developments in the 
oil-fields of Texas and California have led 
many engineers to urge the use of crude 
petroleum as the ideal naval fuel. The 
suggestion is enticing; and so strong were the 
arguments advanced in favor of this easily 
handled means of producing power, that the. 
Navy Department was induced to enter upon 
series of long and costly experiments to deter- 
mine the comparative value of liquid fuel and 
coal. For nearly a year some of the most 
expert naval engineers worked upon the prob- 





lem in a specially devised plant installed in 
Washington, trying specimens of every oil offer- 
ed and testing innumerable inventions in burn- 
ers. So far, results have been disappointing. 
Coal-oil will burn freely under boilers and 
meet many of the demands of the maritime 
engineers, especially in the merchant marine. 
But there are grave objections to its use as a 
naval fuel. It can be burned with advantage 
in a ship that is required to jog along at a 
certain uniform speed on its voyage between 
ports, but it will not admit of forcing, which 
is absolutely necessary in navaluse. There are 
occasions when a naval captain must be pre- 
pared to drive his ship at top speed, regardless 
of consequences, and forgetting economy. 
He may be chasing a blockade runner or an 
enemy; he may be fleeing before a greatly 
superior force. Forced draught must be ap- 
plied under closed fire-hatches. That is where 
the oil fuel fails. Only a certain quantity can 
be consumed under each boiler, the burners 
are limited in number, and the steam pressure 
cannot be increased, by which means the ship 
is limited in its speed—there is no emergency 
ratio. There are two other. objections to the 
use of oil in the Navy as fuel. The storage 
aboard ship of the thousands of gallons of this 
fuel necessary for a cruise, along side of tons 
of high explosives, would be exceedingly 
dangerous. The ship’s company would be 
living over a voleano, so to speak. And in 
battle a single shell from the enemy might 
fire the whole ship. And where will it be 
possible to secure oil on foreign stations to 
replenish the tanks of our war-ships? At only 
a few ports could the petroleum be had at 
reasonable rates; at most its cost would be 
prohibitive.” 


Make A Record Week. 


The Western Motor Car Company has been 
having a banner week. The company has 
sold Thomas Flyers this week to Dr. Miller, 
A. J. Froehlich, qrenry Fisher and Eugene 
‘Baker and has received Thomas Flyers for 
C. T. Hinde, Col. A. G. Gassen and J. R. Fin- 
letter. Thomas Forties arrived for A. L. 
Burbank, Ff. M. Phelps and yarry Callender, 
and the company also sold a Thomas Forty to 
John Posey. The company has delivered 
Packards this week to John B. Miller and Joseph 
L. Giroux, and have Packards enroute for 
Howard E. Huntington, Gail B. Johnson and 
Charles C. Chapman. Stevens-Duryeas were 
delivered to M. Cudahy and Oliver Posey and 
sold to Dr. Park, Walter Fisher and Rufus 
Choate and a Big Six for Hoffman Richardson. 


Orpheus Can Be Heard. 

During the Y. M. C. A. building fund sub- 
scription, the Orpheus Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Joseph P. Dupuy, which includes 
among its members some members and many 
friends of the organization, guaranteed $500 
towards the fund, to be raised by a concert. 
Active preparation and constant rehearsals 
have been in progress for some time and the 
event is announced for Thursday evening, 
March 14, at Simpson Auditorium This should 
prove the best of all this club’s concerts since 
its organization. Enrollment of desirable sing- 
ers is increasing rapidly the club membership, 
now about 45, and it is hoped the full limit 
of sixty voices will be available before the con- 
cert. A number of church choirs and organi- 
zations musically inclined are announcing 
that they will attend in a body. The fact 
has of late been deplored that lovers of male 
chorus work were deprived of the enjoyment 
of concerts of that character on account of 
the associate membership list of the Elis Club 
being filled. The coming concert of the 
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Orpheus Club presents an opportunity for the 
public to listen to good muisc of that character, 
besides aiding a worthy cause and incident- 
ally assisting a club organized for the purpose 
of furnishing for the masses the highest type 
of such music. 


Mid=day Services. 

One day during Lent in New York City, I 
happened to be in Trinity Church-yard on 
Broadway at the head of Wall street. I had 
spent an hour or so examining the monuments 
to the memory of General Richard Montgo- 
mery, who fell at Quebec; of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the greatest constructive statesman the 
United States has ever known; of General 
Schuyler, wha really stopped Burgoyne in 
the Saratoga campaign; and the monument 
to the memory of the unknown soldiers who 
died on the British prison-ship, the “Jersey.” 
Noon approached. At the strike of the hour 
there was a rush from the skyscrapers that 
encompass this church-yard.. Young men, 
old men, middle-aged men, all trim and spruce 
as is the wont of New Yorkers, converged 
toward the church. I joined the throng. In 
less time than it takes to tell it the church was 
filled. The noon-day services began and the 
thousands who entered this edifice listened 
to what, to me, is the most marvelous sermon 
J ever heard. Phillips Brooks, afterwards 
Bishop of Massachusetts, was the preacher. 
That throng of men heard him reverently, 
arose and were gone each, as before, to ‘‘chase 
his favorite phantom.” It was decidedly the 
most striking incident of my first visit to New 
York. 


At the Pro-Cathedral. 

This recollection arose vividly on the receipt 
early this week of a notice of noon-day sermons 
every day in Lent at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral. The services are being held from 12:10 
to 12:30 P.M.; and as the Pro-Cathedral is 
not in the heart of the business district, 1t has 
been announced that a ‘quick lunch for busy 
men”’ shall be served from 12:30 to 12:50 P.M. 
The Episcopal Church has called upon its best 
men to speak at these meetings: Bishop John- 
son, Rev. Baker P. Lee, Dean J. J. Wilkins, 
Rev. T. G. Marshall, Rev. J. W. Thursby, 
Rev. Walton Hall Daggett, Rev. J. Arthur 
Evans, Dr. A. G. L. Trew. Rev. William Mac- 
Cormack, Rev. Charles H. Hubbard, Rev. 5. 
Harry Thompson, Rev. J. D. H. Browne, 
Rev. A. M. Smith, Rev. L. G. Morris—most 
of them young and enthusiastic and all of them 
able. Ordinarily I am not much of an advo- 
cate of the church lunch but I have heard most 
of the men who are in this list. They all have 
a message and they want the men to come and 
hear it. 


Crocodile Tears. 

Last Tuesday’s morning daily paper related 
in daily paper style how D. M. Delmas “sob- 
bed” while Mrs. Thaw told her ‘model artist” 
story to the court. Was there ever such rot? 
Just imagine, if you will, this lachrymose 
condition at so much per. We have several 
lawyers here who are past masters on the sob 


-and tremor of voice racket. It makes no 


matter upon which side one of our church- 
going lawyers is on, he is spectacular and 
touching to the limit. Indeed, he is exceeding- 
ly “touching” and the more successfully he 
touches his client, the more didactic and 
lachrymose he appears as counsel, whether his 
client be a common robber of Salvation Army 
charity boxes or merely a slugger who has 
served several terms in state penitentiaries. 
This particular attorney has been lately en- 
caved in defending a man who killed the 
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seducer of his daughter (he ought to have 
been killed) but had he been hired on the 
other side how he would have sobbed over 
the human being who had been shot down in 
cold blood, etc. Referring again to Delmas, 
1 am reminded that not many years ago he 
figured in a most nasty way in San Francisco, 
so much so that there was much sobbing in at 
least two families. When D. M. D. sobs there 
is substantial coin in every tear, for he has no 
more real good feeling than the little quadru- 
pedal nocturnal marauder that leaves in his 
trail an odor that engenders sprinting in every 
direction. Delmas is undoubtedly brilliant— 
and so were Iago and Mephistopheles, Judas 
Iscariot and Pizarro, Nero arid Cambyses and 
other highbinders. 


Exposition Will Succeed. 


Nearly all of the spaces in the Made In Los 
Angeles Exhibition have been taken and when 
the doors of the Panorama building on Main 
street are thrown open for the fortnight from 
May 2 to May 16, los Angeles people for the 
first time in the history of the city will have a 
chance to appreciate how varied and extensive 
the manufacturing interests of the city have 
become. The Panorama building now has a 
floor space of 30,000 square feet and the demand 
for space has grown to such a degree that a 
new addition, 50 x 130 feet, will be in readiness 
for occupancy, adding 6500 square feet to the 
available floor space. This Exposition grew 
out of the enterprising brain of T. Newman 
and is given under the auspices of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association. Over 
seventy lines are represented and 85 per cent 
of the exhibits will represent actual manu- 
facturing. There will be everything from a 
cake of soap to an automobile and from tur- 
quoise and other lapidary work to a quartz 
mill. Mr. Newman is to be congratulated 
on bringing this exhibit together. The Cata- 
lina band will be in attendance and everything 
will be done to impress it on the minds of 
Angelenos that their own city is really capable 
of manufacturing. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 


The Woodlands Stakes. A Sweepstakes 
for 2-year-olds. $1500 added. Four 
furlongs. 


1907 


Six good Races every week-day. Stakesevery Saturday. The best class of horses that ever 


visited the coast. 


A high-class sport for high-class people. 


Admission $1. First race at 1:40 


Thievery. 

The Times possesses a first-class plagiarist. 
In witness thereof read A. Conan Doyle’s 
House With the Green Shutters. Then read an 
article with four heads, telling how “A. T. 
Morris” turned on a highwayman. There 
is no A. T. Morris at the Hayward; the Hotel 
Hayward has no $1000 a suit of clothes to 
deliver to some poor man inadvertently hard 
up. As told by Conan Doyle, the story is a 
good one; but the Times should be more 
careful in its thefts. 


Brilliant Alexandria. 


On Tuesday evening last the Hotel Alexan- 
dria celebrated the first anniversary of its 
opening during which there were music and 
pyrotechnics, gustatory offerings and good 
cheer. Already the fame of the Hotel Alex- 
andria is known throughout Europe and 
America and it may be truthfully said of this 
splendid hostelry that it has no superior in 
the world. 


Loyal Legion Honors Lincoln. 


The 98th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth was celebrated by a banquet at Levy’s 
Café on Tuesday evening last by the Military 
Order of the Southern California branch of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. There 
were 1384 members and their ladies present — 
the very personification of fair women and 
brave men. The banquet was one of the most 
recherche ever given in this city and there was 
excellent music and joyousness throughout 
and appropriate speeches at the end. Smed- 
berg—the only Smedberg—whose ambrosial 
radiance neither war nor temblor can extin- 
euish—came down from San Francisco and 
there were others who made merry the mom- 
ents set apart for them. General Beveridge 
delivered a brilliant eulogy on the great Lin- 
coln and there were other appropriate remarks. 

Recently there appeared in a local publica- 
tion a well prepared article on the ‘‘Care of the 
Feet,” written by the eminent chiropodist, 
Dr. S. J. Howell, who maintains a suite of 
offices in the Ramona Block. Those suffering 
from any foot ailments can obtain relief, if 
it can be had, upon consulting this specialist. 





Not to Be Squelched, Mr. Wallace. 


Councilman Wallace has yet to learn some- 
thing of the strength of the Municipal Owner- 
ship movement in the United States. In the 
council meeting this week Mr. Wallace wanted 
to dismiss the municipal ownership forces 
without a hearing. Mr. Wallace uttered the 
pronunciamento that “Los Angeles isn’t 
ripe for Municipal Ownership.” How do you 
know, Mr. Wallace? Men equally as wise 
as Mr. Wallace fought the acquirement of 
the city water works with precisely the same 
dogmatic utterance. Surely Mr. Wallace has- 
n’t had his ear to the ground or he would have 
heard otherwise. Or perhaps Mr. Wallace 
got his mis-information hot off the bat from 
the Los Angeles Times; and like a good many 
other fifth warders believes that the Times 
never errs. Municipal ownership of the gas 
works is looming up large among men who 
really think. It is not to be squelched in 
summary fashion. Los Angeles has a gas 
monopoly just now; what should be done is to 
make terms with the monopoly and, after 
acquiring oil territory to preclude combina- 
tions among the oil producers, proceed to make 
our own gas. The history of gas fights demon- 
strates beyond possibility of doubt that the 
combatants eventually will settle their differ- 
ences and the public pay the price of the 
battle. Right now two additional gas com 
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panies seek to operate in this city, tear up 
the streets, duplicate or triplicate existing 
mains and gas works. Who pays, in the end? 
The public. If the public is wise it will step 
in and settle the impending gas row by absorb- 
ing everything in sight. 


Good Business. 

Mr. Wallace is reputed to be a good business 
man. As such can he suggest any better 
avenue of public endeavor; as such does he 
not believe that if the municipality goes into 
the gas business a proper man will be necessary 
to take charge? Why all history shows that 
in the event of a crisis, a man is there to cope 
with it. Mr. Wallace and his felloR “‘solid 
citizens’ never, in 1861, Rould have selected 
Ulysses 8S. Grant, an obscure nobody and a 
failure, to lead the army of the United States. 
The crisis developed him. Occasion breeds 
the man. To argue that it is impossible to 
find a capable man to operate a municipal 
vas works or to raise the ery of possible “graft”’ 
is puerile. 

Sawyer! En Avant!! 

Just as I expected, the Record published 
the first photographic views of the building 
on Second street wrecked by the terrible 
explosion of Wednesday morning. The work 
of course was done by E. O. Sawyer, Jr., the 
only newspaper photographer hereabouts who 
possesses the least ‘‘news instinct.’’ The other 
evening newspapers went into pictorial eclipse. 
When it comes to “getting there’? my money 
ison 1d. O. Sawyer, Jr., every hour in the twenty 
four. 


Tom Storke’s Nerve. 

More success to Tom Storke, of the Santa 
Barbara Independent. Mr. Storke is trymeg 
to learn whether he shall conduct the affau's 
of his own office or whether Tom Iennessy 
the Los Angeles agitator, shall be supreme. 
There is a strike on hand to settle the little 
matter of directorship. Mr. Storke is admir- 
ably placed to handle this strike successfully, 
Sunta Barbara is not a “union town.” 
Suit In Sight. 

1 am creditably informed that a fme law 
suit is in sight for the Associated Oil Company. 
My informant tells me that the Assoctated 
has fallen down in delivery according to its 
contracts; whether the company does not have 
the cheap oil needful to fill its low priced con- 
tracts does not appear. At any rate there 
looms up on the horizon a nice dish of litigation, 
due to the fact that oil is going up and some of 
the companies have more low priced con- 
tracts than they would wish. 


J. R. HARDY CO. 
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“Tourist Crop.” 

No use denying it, there is something the 
matter with the ‘tourist crop.” Careful 
inquiry among hotel men and railroad men leads 
to the belief that this “crop” is not more than 
sixty to sixty-five per cent of what it was last 
season. Reliable information at hand is that 
the hotels in Florida are turning people away, 
so that the shortage in this season’s “crop” 
eannot be wholly accounted for by the open 
weather that has prevailed in the east. I am 
inclined to believe that the falling off is due to 
two things: ist We.have attractions to 
hold a sightseer for a week at the longest; and 
we need more. 2nd Many of the people 
who ordinarily would have come in January 
have postponed their westward journey until 
May when the Shriners will be in Los Angeles. 
What a crowd we will have then, though. 
It will make up for any deficiencies that have 
been noticed thus far this season. 


Only A Man’s Opinion. 

Last Sunday night a local preacher in dis- 
coursing upon charity and the love of God 
said, among other things: “If a man give all 
his fortune away, gives money for educational 
purposes, contributes to hospitals and such 
things, if he gives alms to the beggar at his 
door, unless he has the love of God in his heart, 
his charity is not true charity.”’ This is merely 
one man’s opinion. Up to date no one has 
a revelation that this man’s utterances are 
divinely inspired. May it be permitted to one 
poor mortal to inquire whether there is any 
better method of serving the Deity than by 
being kind and considerate and fair and just 
to His creatures? The Finite conception of the 
Infinite is always crude and blundering and 
preachers form no exception to this rule. 
Perhaps this particular cleric would have his 
view broadened were he to read Leigh Hunt’s 
Abou Ben Adhem—and after reading it, corr- 
mit it to memory. Most men of this tire 
and generation are willing to take a chance 
if their name ‘‘leads all the rest.” 


Wyatt Not to Blame. 

Julian Johnson of the Times, thinks that 
Harry Wyatt is responsible for the perdica- 
ment in which the San Carlo Opera Company 
affairs have been placed. The San Carlo 
Company wants to “show” in Los Angeles and 
there are no open dates at the Mason. A 
skating rink performance looms up_ large. 
Well Los Angeles wil] not miss much if the 
San Carlo Company does not come. It is 
decidedly a second rate affair, but 1t moze desir- 
able than most of the-‘‘shows” that the syndi- 
cate has been sending to the Mason this season. 
In any event, Johnson should acquit Wyatt 
of connubiating against the San Carlo Com- 
pany. Wyatt has to take what the syndicate 
sends him. He doesn’t count much in the 
booking and as long as San Francisco is off 
the theatrical map the syndicate will not send 
its best attractions to the coast. Poor Wyatt! 
He realizes as well as any man that he has been 
setting the worst of the syndicate shows— 
but what is the man to do? 


————= 


Decide to Build. 

The Union League Club is out of debt and 
has decided to run its present building up to 
five stories. The club is about as prosperous 
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Our Garden Aims 


To afford a solace anda joy, a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to every person 
planting from our superb stocks of Roses 
Palms, Ferns and Winter=Flowering Bulbs. 


To afford pleasure and profit to your 
garden when planting some of our su- 
perb garden, field, tree, shrub and flower 
seed which is always reliably fertile. 


Now is the accepted time to plant 
both for utility and beauty. Our Gar- 
den Guide for 1907 tells you just what 
to do. Shall we send you a copy? 
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round trip $8.00. For further information anda benuti- 
ful souvenir of the trip. call upon or write E. W. 
McGee, 384 So. Spring St. Los Angeles. 
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will regret it exceedingly if Mayor Harper does 
not return J. M. Elliott on that board. Of all 
men in Los Angeles he is best fitted to give the 
city excellent service. Eugene Germain is 
another man I would like to see appointed. 
M. N. Eskey is an active and capable business 
man who has a habit of succeeding in what he 
undertakes. Joseph H. Call is a big enough 
man to be governor of this state, let alone 
Water Commissioner of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Harper has plenty of good material from which 
to choose. 


When Sala Was Scorched. 


Jerome Hart has turned to writing reminis- 
cences since retiring from the editorial chair 
of the Argonaut. In the last issue of the 
Argonaut he tells an extremely interesting 
story about the famous dinner that was given 
to George A. Sala by the Bohemian Club, 
over twenty years ago and the riot that grew 
out of the dinner. Frank M. Pixley was at that 
dinner and he told Sala in unmistakeable terms 
what the men of the north thought of him. 
Sala was an ardent supporter of the Confeder- 
acy during the civil war; for that matter so 
was Gladstone, and the Palmerston ministry 
was all but openly hostile. ‘Hands across the 
sea” had not then become as popular as it is 
today. What was intended as a complimen- 
tary dinner with its accompanying cham- 
pagne and verbal palaver, was turned to a 
frost. Pixley was aided and abetted in his 
speech to Sala by Colonel Mervyn Donahue and 
Colonel Robert Tobin, both now dead and both 
intensely anti-British. This pair hated Pixley 
for his anti-Irish diatribes but they hated the 
English still more. Coming on the heels of 
the Swettenham incident Mr. Hart’s contribu- 
tion to the history of the state of feeling that 
prevailed—and still prevails in some quarters 
of the United States—against England is 
timely and worth reading. 

Swettenham. 

Speaking of Swettenham, reminds me that 
once in awhile allusion is made to the Jamaican 
governor who still holds the fort at Kingston. 
Incidents like that at Kingston go to show the 
truth of one favorite hobby of mine. The 
trouble between Admiral Davis and Governor 
Swettenham was due to misunderstanding 
and the misunderstanding is due more to 
differences of nationality of the two men than 
to differences of opinion on Davis’s policy. 
I do not believe that the mass of English people 
understand Americans any more than the mass 
of Americans understand England and the 
Hnnglish. I can illustrate this by a recent 
query of my own. Referring to WNipling’s 
story in The Day’s Work, called An Estimate 
of the Fourth Dimension, I asked a British 
born friend if the story was not wholly over- 
drawn and impossible. ‘Not in the least,” 
he replied. “It is the Briton to an exacti- 
tude.’ So with regard to the Swettenham 
circumstance. If, for instance, Honolulu were 
destroyed by fire and earthquake, and if a 
fleet of British war-ships were at hand with 
supphes of food and medicines, Americans 
would not care if every available man on those 
vessels were sent ashore to police the place 
and to render assistance wherever necessary. 
But with Governor Swettenham, the landing 
of an armed body of men even at the request 
of the Mayor of Kingston, becomes an invasion 
of “‘His Majesty’s Dominions,” Mark you, 
Swettenham will remain in Kingston. And 
so I adhere to my original theory which is that 
they do not understand us nor do we understand 
them. 


The annual concert by. C. 8. De Lano’s 


Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar Clubs will be 
given March 8 at the Gamut Club Auditorium. 
The program will include selections from Tann- 
hauser; Rigoletto, also Haydn’s Gypsy Rondo, 
Overtures San Souci, Pigme Dame and William 
Tell. The program will be varied by the as- 
sistance of some of the best local talant. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the 
organization of the State Bank of Eagle Rock. 
The bank will occupy quarters in the new 
Townsite tract at the corner of Townsend 
avenue and Colorado street. Among the sub- 
scribers to the bank stock are: Robert Henry 
Brown, P. F. Schumacher, Fred E. Biles, Percy 
R. Wilson, George W. Parsons, John T. Bailey, 
Godfrey Edwards, Colonel J. W. Eddy, George 
LL. Louden and many other prominent business 
men. 

Raising the Money. 

Excellent progress is being made by the ladies 
who are raising the building fund for the Y. 
W. C. A. The association will surely secure 
the needed funds for two reasons; the building 
has become a necessity and the money is in town 
—plenty of it—for the purpose, if the right 
persons are asked to contribute. Investiga- 
tion will prove to anyone that the Y. W. C.eA. 
has a great mission in Los Angeles—not to 
draw invidious comparisons its field for use- 
fulness is in some respects wider than that of 
the Y. M. C. A. and more urgent because 
women cannot get around and handle them- 
selves with the same ease and celerity as men. 


Ssavage’s Struggle. 

Senator W. H. Savage, of San Pedro, has 
evidently forgotten that part of his district 
is included within the corporate limits of Los 
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Angeles City. His struggle against the expan- 
sion of Los Angeles finds no responsive chord 
among his eity constituents—but for this 


Senator Savage cares nothing. He is intent 
on retaining for a set of job chasers an oppor- 
tunity to retain or to attain office. Mr. 
Savage might have been defeated last fall had 
there been unity of action among the opposi- 
tion. The Non-Partisans had a good candi- 
date and the Democrats nominated Bert 
Mackley, of .San Pedro. Mackley was an 
impossibility but he was in the field to assure 
Savage’s election. Senator Savage is here- 
with reminded that he has a few constituents 
outside of San Pedro office holders. 

Wilson Free. 

The “unwritten law’ goes in Los Angeles 
county courts. W. T. Wilson, who shot the 
man who betrayed his thirteen or fourteen 
year old daughter, has been acquitted. “In- 
sanity’? was the defense, but the real defense 
was the unwritten law. Mrs. Wilson, who had 
previously taken a pot shot or two at the 
betrayer, prior to the time that Wilson used 
a revolver, is not to be tried. Public opinion 
will approve the action fo the jury in Wilson’s 
case and the decision of the district attorney 
not to try Mrs. Wilson. Truth to tell, there 
is no legal punishment adequate to fit the case 
of Wallace Belden, the man who was killed. 
There is a way to reach such scoundrels but 
squeamish legislators have yet to summon 
enough nerve. It is to deprive human cattle 
of this sort, habitual criminals, and any person 
who commits an unmentionable crime against 
womarh od, of the means to repeat such 
crimes. This done, and the offender will 
constitute an object lesson that will be a terror 
to those tempted to do evil. Until there is 
some such sort of a law on the statute books, 
crimes like that of Belden will recur and men 
like Wright will continue to take the law into 
their own hands. ; 
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Summerland Safe. 

Theodore Summerland is safe. The State 
Senate, which is the bulwark of corporation 
defense, has declined to abolish the State 
Railroad Commission. This board can ac- 
complish nothing for the people, for the State 
Supreme Court and preceding legislatures 
knocked the life out of the commission long 
ago. As long as there is such a useless boarcl 
in existence, it might just as well provide 
x good income for Theodore Summerland as 
anyone else. ——-— 


Rotten Old suildings. 

Not a single city official and not a single 
daily newspaper seems to be aware of the prime 
lessons to be drawn from the disastrous Second 
street explosion. I attended a meeting of the 
fre commissioners this week to learn whether 
Chief Lips had enough of the fireman’s instinct 
to bring the matter up—but he has not. In 
truth that building at Second street and Center 
alley (or Mott alley) was a rotten old shell. 
A very ordinary earthquake would have sent 
it tumbling; a shock like that at San Francisco 
would have levelled it. The rest of the so- 
called Rawson Block clear to the corner of 
Main street is no better. Scattered through 
the city are scores of others that are a menace 
to life and limb. I watched the firemen pul! 
down the side and rear walls of that building 
after the work of rescue was accomplished. 
The firemen used a hook attached to a rope 
operated from the rear of the Wilcox Block 
and the top of what is left of the Rawson 
Block. The chief difficulty was to get the 
hook to hold in the wall. After the hook had 
taken hold a very slight strain would pull it 
clear through. The walls were ‘‘cheesy.” 
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Examination will show that the joists were 
badly secured. The whole place was a trap. 
This building was put up about the time of the 
boom, twenty years ago. It was erected to 
rent. All other considerations, including that 
of public safety were, to all appearances, 
disregarded. Now J do not know whether there 
is a God given right to property owners to 
keep up such traps as this one was, to rent; 
I do not know whether the divine right of 
property bars the city authorities from level- 
ing such buildings out of consideration for 
the public weal. Several things have occured 
in the last few years to make me believe that 
landowners can maintain any sort of death 
trap so long as they can draw income from it. 
Yet I believe it is uj» to the city authorities 
to make an effort to bring about the demolition 
of a good many buildings in the older business 
section. Many—very many—oif the structures 
put up in the days of the boom of 1886 are 
a menace to life. Many—-very many—ot 
them are owned by the “‘prominent citizens” 
who would resist with all the influence at their 
command, any attempt to level these olp 
rattle traps. Frequently I have thought 
that a big fire north of First street wouldn't 
do so much harm, sparing only the Bullard 
Building. San Francisco will be better. for its 
purging by fire; the cleaning out that Chicago 
received was the making of the place; Boston 
vained by the fire; so did Baltimore. Were a 
big fire to start from Tirst street and clean up 
everything except the Bullard Building, as 
far as “Dogtown,’’ we wouldn’t have what 
the newspapers call the “decaying end of town. © 





Koster & Lonergan, of the Imperial cafe 
and restaurant, have just completed extensive 
improvements in the café, embracing new and 
very artistic ideas in decoration. The new 
Broadway entrance has been enlarged and 
additional space has been utilized in providing 
a dining room looking directly on Broadway. 
This room is furnished in the mission style 
and is at once quaint and cosy. The formal 
opening of the enlarged café 1s set for today, 
Saturday, February 16. Messrs. Koster & 
Lonergan truly worked wonders in making the 
Imperial what it now is—a really first-class 
restaurant in all its details. 


Turn on the Light. 

Light is imperatively needed on the internal 
management of the city receiving hospital. 
“Medical Ethics’ are all very beautiful in 
their way but the medical code should not 
stand in the way of a thorough inquiry into 
the case of Dr. Charles Freedman, now under 
advisement by the civil service commission. 
When Dr. Freedman was first accused of care- 
lessness by the Times, I sympathized with 
him to some degree, because I had information 
that one of the Times emplovees “‘had it in for 
Freedman,’ and intended “to do him up.” 
But on the other hand, there is evidence that 
Dr. Freedman was exceedingly careless in 
performing an abdominal operation; that 
he sewed an intestine to the abdominal wall; 
that after the patient was removed to the 
County hospital Freedman sought to throw 
the blame on the County hospital force. Along 
comes Dr. George W. Campbell with the 
astounding statement that the City Receiving 
hospital is a disgrace and that over the door 
of that institution should be written ‘‘Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.” On the top of 
these things Dr. David W. Edelman wants to 
make Freedman assistant health officer, and 
Civil Service Commissioner Laubersheimer 
had the m ve to sit in judgment on Freedman's 
case, after having been his attorney. 


THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 


By Meredith Nicholson 
Author of ‘‘ The House of a Thousand Candles’’ 


Meredith Nicholson told a story in ‘“‘The House 
of a Thousand Candles,” that took the nation by 
storm. He tells a better story still in ‘‘The 
Port of Missing Men’’— tells it with a joyful 
gusto that stirs the blood, gladdens the spirit 
and paints the world in happy colors. Strange 
events at a Virginia resurt determine the suc- 
cession to the throne of Austria and with it the 
heart of the finest girlin America. ‘‘The Port 
of Missing Men’’ is destined to a tremendous 
popularity, secure in the possession of a su- 
preme success, Price, $1.35. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


Succassors to STOLL & THAYER CO. 
THE BIG BOOK STORE 952 S. SPRING STREET 











We Sell 


Ostrich 
Feathet's 





Tips, Plumes, Fans, Muffs, Boas, Stoles, etc. 
A magnificent $50,000 stock, from which to 
select. 
Repair 
Department 


Ali repair work is handled by 
the same skilled operators who 
manufacture our new goods. 
Allrepair work promptly and properly executed 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
{ C9078 
i Bast 1973 South Pasadena, Cal. 


Los Angeles City Sales Store 224 W. Third St. 


Phones 











QUALITY 3: 3%: 
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Ye Sign of Ye 
Orange Blossom 


211 West Fourth Street 
OPPOSITE The ANGELUS 


FOR CANDIES OF 








WE WANT YOU 
TO COMPARE OUR PRICES 
THAT’S ALL. 





WE OPEN ACCOUNTS ON A_ CON- 
SERVATIVE BASIS WITH RESPON- 
SIBLE PARTIES. 


Niles Pease 
Furniture Co. 


439-441-443 S. Spring St. LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Some suits are made only to be looked at in 
the window; others are made to hold their 
shape until the customer is out of the store; 
but ours are made for looks, wear, style and 


for satisfaction to you and to us. 


Our specialty is styles for young mex. They 
are particular but we are still more particular, 


All prices—best values. 


London Clothing Co. 


LEADING CLOTHIERS 
337-341 South Spring Street 


Rp oe me . 
| CONFECTIONERY 


IS LIKED BY 
ALL 


Because it is just 
alittle better than 
any other you ( 
ever had. % 


ew 


G34) S. Broadway 
=== J 241 S.Spring St7 
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LOS ANGELES RAILWAY COMPANY 


Reaches All Points of Interest, Including the Beau- 
tiful City Parks. 


WESTLAKE PARK-——Take 7th St. Line or 2nd St. Line. 

EASTLAKE PARK—~Take Kastluke Park Line or Downey 
Avenue Line. 

ELYSIAN PARK—Take Garvanza Line or Grifin Avenue 
Line on Spring St. 

HOLLENBECK PARK——Take Kast First or Euclid Avenue 
Line. 

SourTa ParnkK——Take San Pedro St. Line. 

CHUTES PARK——Take Main St. Line or Grand Avenue 
Line. 

BAND CONCERTS——Hastlake Park and Chutes Park every 
Sunday afternoon at 2:80. 


Seeing Los Angeles Observation Cars 


provide a quick but thorough means of gaining specific 
Knowledge ofthe city and its surroundings. One by one 
places of interest are pointed out with terse comprehensive 
historical data by guides who are especially skilled and 
abundantly informed. THESE OBSERVATION CARS 
wind throughthe business thoroughfares, the residential 
sectious, penetrate the oil districts, give you a passing 
view of Chinatown and around the Parks of the City of to- 
day and the Sonora Towns of a century and a half ago 
when the Spanish and the Mexicans were the only settlers. 
To ride upon one of these cars is to receive two hours of 
interesting and profitable entertainment. 


Tickets 50 Cents. No Half Fares 


Cars start from Hotel Angelus, Fourth and Spring Streets, 
at 10a.m.and2p.m , daily, Sundays included. 


Phone Main 900. 
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Deborah's Diary 


Shadows. 


Ever the shades go brushing past, flitting on silent wing; 
Wavering shadows of life and death, the shadows of 
hopes that sing 
Low to my heart with a wondrous ring: 
Ever the shades come close about; shades of a yearn- 
ing dream; 
Bitter the cry of my empty heart, a cry that those 
shades might seem 
More than a mist in the sunlight’s beam: 
Ever the shades creep here and there, filling the fire- 
lit room; 
Quivering back to my wistful sob, till even the drows- 
ing gloom 
Calls to my dreams from their Grief-sealed 
tomb: 
Ever the shades, the mocking shades, tearing my soul 
apart; 
Shadows of Friendship and shades of Love, a-throb 
in my aching heart, 
Wounded and torn with their poisoned dart: 
late must it be that naught but shades drift with the 
errant breeze, 
Hate must it be that the cup I crave—the cup that/] 
ne’er may seize— 
Yields but the dregs and the bitter lees. 


Carrie Reynolds. 


Mardi Gras Ball. 


What fun it is to don a masque, to flirt with 
whom we like, to say startling things and ‘just 
pretend” to be some one else. The Mardi 
Gras ball was surely a suecess and there was 
never a hitch in the proceedings because none 
of us cared; no one knew who we were. I did 
not have the slightest idea whom I was dancing 
with—with the exception of two, of course— 
but the uncertainty only made things more 
pleasant. You did not know whether you 
were scandalizing someone for whom you cared, 
and who was aware of your identity or whether 
you were amusing someone who neither knew 
nor cared who you were. The ballroom was 
enough to set one’s brain awhirling. Such a 
glorious riot of Mardi Gras colors; grinning 
masks and clowns’ faces, gorgeous toy balloons 
floating from every conceivable corner, and the 
elusive perfume of women’s gowns. When 
the “snow-flakes” commenced to fall, whirled 
madly about the room by electric fans, we were 
in a mood to pelt our comrades with the great 
fluffy ‘“snow-balls” until our arms ached. 
It was a breathless crowd that descended into 
the dining room and I don’t believe we enjoyed 
that delicious supper half as much as we should. 
But with the musie lilting from a corner, and 
the tap of impatient feet on the floor, we were 
all too anxious to get back to our dancing. 
The dining room was an enchanted Roman 
pergola—surely the patronesses must have 
found Aladin’s lamp somewhere—and every- 
where there were great masses of violets and 
golden jonquils. 

Such costumes! Coquettish Pierettes, be- 
witching Spanish maids, stately Duchesses, 
petite violet girls, stormy gypsies—I wish I 
might name them all and tell you who was who, 
but Uncle Josephus declares they were all too 
pretty to be singled out. 


The Fashionable Afternoon Tea. 


Owing to a typographical error in last week’s 
issue ‘‘Sangalla’” Tea was advertised as retail- 
ing at ten cents per pound. This delicious 
fashionable beverage can now be heu from. all 
up-to-date grocers at 70 cents per pound. 


That night, till the very verge of Lent— 
and into it—there was guayety, carelessness, 
dancing; then sermon, sackcloth and re- 
pentance. Heigho, dear diary, Vm rather 
puzzled to know if we do not observe Lent 
simply because we have chosen to make it 
fashionable. What a queer world it is, anyhow. 


Making Merry With the Stork. 

Mrs. W. W. Neuer, who presides over the 
pretty home at 845 Westlake avenue, has 
original ideas in entertaining and therefore 
the luncheon which she gave last week was 
sufficiently novel to interest the most ennuied 
devotee of society. Mrs. Neuer is rejoicing 
over the recent arrival of a little grand-daugh- 
ter in the home of the Ralph Heaths in Port- 
land and the advent of the little one was cele- 
brated at the Neuer home by an elaborate 
luncheon given for a coterie of Mrs. Neuer’s 
women friends. All the appointments of the 
luncheon were suggestive of the stork’s visit 
and in many respects the meal suggested the 
one given by the wealthy New York matron 
not longago. But the latter gave the luncheon 
while the long-legged bird was still fluttering 
over the roof and thereby started the round 
of editorial comment pro and con. Mrs. 
Neuer’s table was spread with a soft pink 
coverlet whose every tuft of quilting yarn 
was marked by a tiny pink rosebud and a 
burning candle. The stork stood in the 
middle of the board with a dimpled burden 
suspended from his beak and candles sur- 
rounded him. The favors were babies in 
baskets, and rattles and the like were scattered 
over the board. The Heaths visited here about 
a@ year ago and were cordially entertained at 
that time. 

Mrs. Percy H. Clark has just returned from 
a short trip to New York leaving her daughter, 
Florence, in school there. 

Donate a Fine Altar. 

The surviving Bradburys have honored the 
memory of the founders of the family by dona- 
ting to the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at Monrovia, a $4,000 altar of fine Italian 
marble which will be put in place by a Boston 
contractor. The Bradburys who are uniting 
in the gift are Mrs. J. W. Winston, Mrs. I. H- 
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Yeos!lit’sa Blend 


But there’s no better on the Market—A taste will prove it. 
‘‘Knough said? Well I guegs.’’ We have been in business for 
the past 20 years. Yours, 


Goldschmidt Bros. 
710 N. Los Angeles 








Polk, Misses Louise and Simona Bradbury, 
John, Joseph and Lewis Bradbury. The altar 
will be ten feet long and three and one-half 
feet high and will be approached by two 
marble steps. The Church of the Immaculate 
Conception was built two years ago and is a 
pretty little edifice in the Gothic style of 
pointed arches and slender spires. John 
Bradbury has not been often heard from since 
his marriage to Bessie Tonner, daughter of the 
late Judge Tonner, but he is living a rather 
quiet domestic life and is rearing a young 
Bradbury. Though John Bradbury is a Catho- 
lic by birth and education, his second marriage 
could not of course be celebrated in the church. 
The ceremony was performed in the First 
Methodist Church and Dr. McIntyre officiated 
in the presence of only the necessary number 
of witnesses. 


Tyrell Was Novel. 


The Friday Morning Club found Frank G. 


Tyrrell, who addressed them last week, some- 
thing rather novel in the way of a club speaker. 
Mr. Tyrell was widely advertised by the club 
as having been associated with Governor Folk 
in his campaign against dishonest officials, 
or, as the club says, descending into common 
parlance, ‘“‘graft.”” We expected to hear 
something about the methods pursued by the 
governor of the “‘show me” state and also of 
the personality of the man behind the gun 
along with an eloquent oration on “Patriotism 
and Peace,” the latter being the subject 
unnounced for the address. But Mr. Tyrell 
was in a flattering mood and he dealt out large 
chunks of “taffy” to the women for some min- 
utes after he had recounted his personal history 
to the admiring auditors. Later he tickled 
the suffragists by proclaiming in an impassioned 
period that he believed that women “should 
have all the rights that are their due’ and 
before they stopped to think they passed him 
back a round of applause. He made a veiled 
allusion to an unsavory case now being tried in 
the criminal courts of New York by hurrahing 
for the women on general principles and touch- 
ed gingerly on some other matters upon which I 
cannot state his opinion clearly as I believe 
he.did not give any, though they were subjects 
having to do with the marriage bond and simi- 
lar topics of wide discussion at present I am 
quite sure. He told a few stories from the 
weekly joke page of the modern newspaper 
and handled slang quite freely. He grew 
oratorical in inveighing against the “serpents 
that writhe and the tigers that hiss in the poli- 
tical jungle’ but my obtuse brain fails to 
to discover just what his talk had to do with 
“Patriotism and Peace.’”’ However I do re- 
collect now that he quoted “Peace hath its 
victories no less renowned than those of war.” 
Visitors from the East. 

The Irving Ingrahams, who occupy the hand- 
some home on the far West Adams street hill 
are entertaining their nieces, Misses Faith 
Invraham and Hilda Peck, of Bristol, Conn., 
and the young women have also been the 
recipients of pleasant attentions from other 
hostesses during the last week or two. The 
Ingraham home is one of the most hospitable 
in the city and it is one of the most interesting 
places in this section. J could spend a whole 
day examining the treasures which furnish 
and beautify this home, with its old-world 
atmosphere and then not feel that | had sur- 
feited. The Ingrahams are from across the 
water and they have brought to Southern 
California many rare articles around which 
the breath of human interest clings. Their 
dining room has a frieze of texts and verses 
largely written in German, and every nook and 
corner has its fascination. Their hospitality 
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is delightfully unaffected and they entertain 
very often in an informal way. Mrs. Carl 
Kurtz, who was one of the last to leave the 
old Baker block, where the Pecks, the Prid- 
hams, the Morgans and the Kurtzes and others 
remained so long on account of the presence 
of Mrs, Kurtz’s aunt, Mrs. Arcadia B. de Baker, 
entertained for Misses Ingraham, Peck and 
Margaret Woollacott last week. Dr. Kurtz 
and his wife are now living on South Figueroa 
street. 

Three Years Away. 

Mrs. S. J. Bridges and son, Herbert, of 
Twenty-seventh and Figueroa streets have 
returned from a trip around the world which 
has occupied three years. Mrs. Bridges and 
son went first to Manila, where Mr. Bridges 
pursued his law practice for a time. Starting 
west they continued their trip with lengthy 
stops in Eastern Asia and Europe and came 
leisurely home from the Atlantic coast a few 
weeks ago. They visited Japan, China, Italy, 
India and France and all the important coun- 
tries of the world, tarrying some time in Italy 
and France. They were on the same steamer 
that carried the W. J. Bryan party during a 
voyage of some length and recount many 
entertaining experiences of their tour. 





Returned from Kentucky. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Bartram have returned 
from Kentucky, after having been absent 
from Los Angeles over a year. They are at 
present the guests of Mrs. Bartram’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. K. Suber, 1015 Orange street, 
but will in the near future take a home and 
locate permanently in Los Angeles. 
Hempel’s Wedding. 

Walter Hempel’s wedding to Miss Regina 
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was abroad that June had been determined 
upon as the month of the nuptials. But the 
young folks had for some time planned to be 
married before the winter was over. Mrs. 
Hempel is a very pretty young woman with 
bright brown eyes and fair colorings. She is 
very young and very bright. Mr. Hempel 
‘needs no introduction” for he is one of the 
best known coaches in the West. His experi- 
ence in training college athletes has been wide, 
including a.term or two with the Sherman 
Indians. The couple will spend a short time 
in Mexico and other southern places of interest 
and will make their home upon their return 
at the Majestic on West First street. Mr. 
Hempel will coach for St. Vincent’s College 
next fall. 





Senator and Mrs. Castro and Miss Castro, 
from the City of Mexico, are among winter 
visitors in Los Angeles who are being much 
entertained. Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Beckett, 
of Harvard Boulevard, were at home recently 
in their honor. 





PUMPS 


Pumps are still favorites and all the 
new spring ideas and novelties are 
found here—patent colt and gun metal 
kid, tan leathers, etc. Perfect in style 
and construction. Our pumps do not 
slip at the heel. 


Innes Shoe Company 
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Problem in Bridge—IV 
“The Lichstein”’ 
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70 CENTS PER POUND, OF ALL UP TO DATE GROCERS 


J. H. Woods, Wholesale Tealmporter, 411 Thorpe Bldg., Los Angeles 
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The HEROLD 
| TEN NEEDLE 
= PROCESS 


For the Painless, 
| Scarlessand Permanent 
@ Removalof Superfluous 
7 Hair. Itsaves you 


Time, 
: Money and 
~*~” _ GreatDiscomfort 





Deepest Wrinkles and Small Pox Pittings 
. Posuiwely Removed. 

Pasta Terresticum, the latest scientific discovery for 
the natural restoration of the face and the prevention 
of time marks! Freckles, Pimples, Acne, Eezema, 
Oily Skin and all facial blemishes cured by perfected 
methods. 

S. N, HEROLD Dermatologist and 
of New York and St. Louis a Electrica! Specialist 

115§ South Flower Street, Los Angeles 


Write or call for booklet. 








DESIGNERS AND ARTISTS 
IN HOME FURNISHINGS 


The most aesthetic and 
highest grade of furni- 


ture, carpets, lace cur- 
tains, rugs, etc. 


BEACH ROBINSON CO. 
1717 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MUSIC TOP All OOASI0NS 


Dances, Weddings, Parties 
Serenades, Musicales 
Society Events of Every Nature 
When you are in need of an orchestra, or one or more 
select artists, call on us. We are ready at all times 
with the best talent in the city. 
MUSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
108 Stimson Building, Third and Spring Streets 

Main_3093 Los Angeles, California Home 7773 


Cut this out for reference. 

















FREY’S MANTEL STORE 


is now located at 


{2th and Los Angeles Sts. 


Sunset, Broadway 3575 Home F4669 





Fine Watch Repairing 


E. GERSON 


Has been appointed official watch In- 
spector for the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co. 

Repairing of fine watches is our specialty. 

All Work Warranted : 
359 S. Broadway Tel. Main 1311 Home 1260 
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Corea to Marry. 

If there is no slip twixt the cup and the lip 
Senor Don Louis Corea, Nicaraguan minister 
to the United States, will win a bride on Jfeb- 
ruary 27, according to the latest reports. 
Senor Corea’s marriage will follow the breaking 
of his engagement with Mrs. lah Dunlap 
Jordan rather shortly and as Mrs. Jordan 
married an old-time suitor rather soon after 
she was prevailed upon to give up Corea, 
it would appear that no hearts were broken. 
Miss India Bell Fleming, who is pictured as 
Corea’s bride-elect, is a reputed heiress and the 
daughter of the Robert P. Flemings. 


Adams and Hoover Site. 


When Mrs. W. L. Graves reported before 
the Friday Morning club that the committee 
of twenty-one was considering the purchase 
of a lot on Adams and Hoover streets, she 
of a lot on Adams and Hoover streets she 
stated that the lot was offered to the women 
cheaper than to private parties “because they 
were a club” and an almost audible smile was 
noticed in certain parts of the room. ‘‘There’s 
no use talking business to them,” remarked 
some one behind me, “for they are so chock 
full of sentiment, sentiment, sentiment!” 
The lot which will probably be purchased 
will cost the club at the cheapest, several 
thousand dollars more than they obtained 
through the sale of the lot just relinquished 
and being further out cannot improve in value 
so fast. Several delightful elderly ladies in 
the club tried in a very diplomatic way to 
persuade the committee to look at lots nearer 
their individual homes but there has always 
been a disposition on the part of the club to 
leave the determination of matters referred 
to committees to those committees exclusively. 


Among visitors at the Friday Morning club 
last week was Miss Elizabeth A. Packard, 
who used to serve as principal of the local 
High School and who later took charge of the 
Oakland High School. Miss Packard is the 
guest of her brother at Highland Park. Dur- 
ing spare hours, she not long ago edited an 
edition of “The Lady of the Lake,” which is 
now in use in the High School. 


Banking associates of A. Fusenot, the 
French Vice-Consul, gave him a farewell 
banquet at Café Martin. Mr. Fusenot is an 
officer of the International Savings and Ex- 
change Bank and has gone to Europe on an 
extended tour. Among those who attended 
were Leon Escallier, Morris Orsatti, R. A. 
Todd, John Castera, Jules Viole, M. Durand, 
L. Terrile, Dr. B. Sassella, A. Vignolo, H. A. 
Reeves, T. M. Christovich, E. Fleur, A. Pusich 
and S. Bodrero. 


Society Night. 


Consistent with the interest taken in the 
popular pastime of roller skating in Long Beach 
and vicinity, a society night has been inaugu- 
rated at the Majestic Rink. Friday night 
has been set for these popular skating parties, 
the first coming on the evening of February 15. 
Among the interesting features to be intro- 
duced will be that of two complete eight 
piece bands alternating after each musi 
cal selection, giving three hours of continuous 
and pleasurable skating music. Several par- 
ties have already signified their intention of 
visiting the rink from Los Angeles in addition 
to hundreds of Long Beach enthusiasts, on 
the evening set for this first social event of a 
Long Beach Skating Rink. 





Once drunk always drunk ‘““Tea Kettle Tea.” 


Appreciation of Mr. Ross. 

Many of the present guests of the Hotel 
del Coronado—among them gentlemen who 
have been guests at the hotel for several 
successive seasons—joined recently in present- 
ing a handsome watch fob to Morgan Ross, 
the manager of the hotel. The presentation 
speech, which was made by L. Frank Baum, 
was so clever and at the same time such a 
model tribute to Mr. Ross that it is worth 
reproducing. Mr. Baum said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:—The guests of 
this hotel are very indignant. It is scarcely 
necessary to call your attention to our cramped 
and confined quarters; to the lack of consider- 
ation on the part of the management; to the 
dust and dirt everywhere prevalent or the fact 
that the spoons are plated and the ladies can 
not carry them away as souvenirs. 

Jt is unnecessary to call your attention to 
these things, because they do not exist. And 
the guests are indignant because, Manager 
Riss having shown them how to do it, the 
other big hotels of America do not come into 
the same class as the Hotel del Coronado. 





‘When Columbus showed his people how to stand 


an egg on end, they did it easily; but when 
Morgan Ross shows his brother bonifaces 
how to make people happy they do not seem to 
catch on as well as they might. 

Manager Ross is a big man. If you don’t 
believe it put him on the scales. He isa 
lineal descendant of that famous man of whom 
Shakespeare wrote so touchingly in these words 

Is this Mr. Reilly who keeps the hotel? 

Is this Mr. Reilly, can anyone tell? 

If ws Mr. Reilly 
They speak of so highly, - 

Upon me soul Really you’re doin’ right well. 
Doubtless the bard of Avon would have written 
the same of Mr. Ross, had he stopped at the 
Hotel del Coronado instead of at Stratford. 

Captain Sedam, however, recognizing that 
an injustice has been done, has handed me 
the following lyrical poem, written in verse, 
which he has composed without assistance. 
I hope you will approve its sentiment: 

Oh, Morgan Ross, 
You are the boss 
At keeping a hotel. 
If we have you, 
Why then 2t’s true 
The rest can go to --— Pasadena. 

Those of us who have witnessed the changes 
made in this house during the last three years 
know well how to appreciate this prince of 
managers. It is true that Mr. Ross has been 
loyally backed by the proprietor, who was 
helpless, until a man appeared with experience 
and advanced ideas, to improve the property 
as he wished to do. One such man would be 
helpless without the other and we are thank- 
ful that we have them both. 

All hotels have their peculiarities—their good 
and bad characteristics—but I believe the 
guests who have lived here for extended periods 
most of .whom are familiar with the most 
famous hostelries of the old world, will bear 
me out in the statement that nowhere on earth 
is there a more comfortable hotel than this or 
one where more is done to promote the happi- 
ness and convenience of its guests. 

Recognizing this, and feeling a desire to 
convey to Mr. Ross a token of appreciation 
of many kindnesses that cannot be settled in 
the weekly bill, the guests of this hotel have 
requested me, in their behalf, to crown Morgan 
Ross the Prince of Good Fellows and the King 
of Landlords.” 

The fob was in the shape of the conventional 
Coronado crown, beautifully worked in gold 
and set with diamonds. It is considered to be 
one of the most exquisite jewels ever produced 
on this coast. 





From Santa Barbara 


With the approach of Lent spurring them on 
the Santa Barbara devotees of fashion led a 
merry race last week and if there is not a belle 
who did not. gladly pause on the morning of 
Ash Wednesday why I have not seen her 
One of the notable events of the week was the 
cotillon given by Miss Bertie Spaulding, of 
Buffalo, New York, and Santa Barbara, Cah- 
fornia, when twelve couples danced the pretty 
figures of the German. Crepe paper caps and 
parasols were the favors and it is astonishing 
how much may be done with one of these 
articles. The music was splendid and the 
young woman was assisted by her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Spaulding, and by 
Mrs. Edwards. 


That Mrs. William S. Day is an artist as well 
as an ideal hostess was proved Saturday after- 
noon when the women arrived in response to 
her invitation to play bridge. As soon as the 
door was opened the scent of the ferns floated 
out, turning the fancy to cool glades that each 
had known and as it was exceptionally warm 
for any month in Santa Barbara, there was 
from each visitor an exclamation of pleasure. 
That was not all, however. By an ingenious 
arrangement the ferns were arranged so that 
the sun filtered through them to the white 
blossoms clustered beneath and, next to a cake 
of ice, the green and silvery white gave a sense 
of coolness. Mrs. Day was assisted by her 
daughter, Miss Alice Day, and there were 
sixteen present. 


Cut flowers, floral designs, and decorative 


green, potted palms and house plants. . 


Signal Hill Floral Company 


349 S. Los Angeles St. 


Main 855 
Phone Main S 342 S. Broadway 


Home F 7864 Broadway 5131 
Hungerford Sisters 


Gowns 





1 Importers 
Model Gowns 
Wraps, Blouses, Laces, 
Trimmings and Parisian Novele 
ties. 


55 Parmelee-Doh-mann Bldg. 444 So. Broadway 


“SO-E.Z SHOES” EXCEL 


In leather goodness, Perfect Shoemaking, in 
fit and long service, any similar price shoes in 


Los Angeles. From our pactONS direct to your 


feet is the reason. 
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Violets and white hyacinths were banked on 
the table where Miss Nellie Stow presided as 
hostess at a luncheon of eight covers on Friday, 
February 8. The women present were in the 
airiest of summer gowns and that, of course, 
added to the general festive effect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Honore Palmer, of Chicago, are 
at the Potter, Santa Barbara, and they are 
accompanied by a big party from the windy 
city. They are conspicuous by their hand- 
some gowns on Saturday evenings in the ball 
room. - Mrs. Kingsmill Marr gave a dinner of 
six covers at the Potter before the dance and 
she was only one of a number who dined with 
parties and later repaired to the ball room. 

Casa de Brabo is a favorite place for lunch- 
eon and dinners and it is a remarkable evening 
that does not find a number of groups at private 
tables, listening to the Spanish string orchestra, 
or the singing of ballads by old men who are 
familiar with the ballads of their nation. 
Then, too, there is always a tiny maiden or 
two to dance and there is always the flaunting 
red and yellow decorations, to say nothing of 
the spicy dishes that no one knows how to 
serve quite as well as Senor Brabo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jones, of St. Louis, gave 
a luncheon at the Casa de Brabo on Monday 
the 4th, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hobart Moore, of 
Chicago, being among the most notable of the 
guests. 

Mrs. Mary Cheeney, of Connecticut, who is 
a guest of her cousin, Mrs. Philip Rice, of Breeze 
lands, was also hostess at a luncheon on Monday 
and a jolly little affair it was, too. Mrs. Chee- 
ney was formerly Miss Mary Bell, of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller Graham have returned 
from their trip to the City of Mexico and a 
ereatly disappointed hostess is Mrs. Graham, 
for it had been the plan to go from Mexico 
to New Orleans to witness, or rather to take 
part in, the Mardi Gras. A telegram made it 
necessary for Mr. Graham to return at once 
to attend to important business and accordingly 
all the group but Mr. Gillespie, who went on to 
his winter place in Cuba, came back, arriving 
Saturday night. Mrs. Swinburne, wipe 
Admiral Swinburne: Mrs. Arthur Lord of New 
York and R. H. H. Chapman, of Los Angeles 
were in the party. 

After thirty-seven years of wedded life, Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Boyd Doremus are still 
as well and as bright as those with half that 
number of years of married bliss to their 
credit and on the anniversary of their nuptials 
they gave a dinner to a small group of intimate 
friends last Friday. The table was all in gold 
and lavender, acacia and violets being “the 
blossoms used to is out the color scheme. 


Thursday afternoon, Miss Sidney Davis and 
Miss Edna Davis, of San Francisco gave a 
card party at the Potter, where they are domi- 
ciled for the winter and twenty-five of the 
belles of Santa Barbara and Montecito were 
present. Of course, the strangers within the 
gates are included in the local “belles. 

Among the prettiest dinners of the week was 
that of Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Cunnane, of de la 
Vina street, last Tuesday evening in honor 

(Continued on page 24) 


Dr. Samuel M. Slocum—Ear, nose and 
throat. Citizens’ National Bank Bldg., Suite 
443. 


N= LOVERS OF TH sHUTIFUL, 


IN FINE ART, 


Are especially invited to inspect 
our superb line of genuine im- 
ported Chinese 24k old_ gold 
Jewelry, Jade Stones, Ivory 
Brie-a-brac, Sandalwood An- 
tiques, Satsuma, Bronze Vase 
Ware, Embroideries and Silk 
Kimonas, exquisite and ancient 
designs. 


TEN Gril COMMANY za 
ll SOUT — roll 


BA 
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Department 


Occupying the en- 
tire top floor full 
of the best that 
money and keen 
discernment can 
assemble. We 
carry only the 
best of the best. 
Prices are nota- 
aM bly low. 
Oe ae 


. aa LOS ANGELES 


:” FURNITURE CO 
DN 631-35 S. Spring St. 


LEVYS OAFE 


N. W. CORNER THIRD and MAIN 


The Most Elegant, Most Spacious and 


Best Conducted Cafe and Restaurant 
on the Pacific Coast Sige. agg A 


Toke Point Oysters, Terrapin, broiled Live 


Lobsters, and Welsh Rarebits specialties. 


Prof. Ferdinand Stark; and his fine orchestra every 
evening from 6 to 8 and from 9:45 to 12:15, 


Cars run to ali parts of the city and Pasadena. 


Be Sure to Oistt 


Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea, near historic Monterey 


On your way to San Francisco, by way of 
Southern Pacific Coast line. Why not make Del 
Monte your winter home? Special one and two 
day round-trip tickets to San Francisco for 
guests of the hotel. There is no place like it 
any where. Eighteen-hole golf course at- 
tracts golfing enthusiasts from everywhere. 
Only one hundred and tyenty-flve miles South 
of San Francisco. For more details apply to 
Los Angeles Agency,. 222 South Spring St. 


“One Price and Right Price” 


Williamson Piano Go. 


Behr, Shoninger, McPhail, 
Hardman, Herrington, Hen- 
sel. ‘‘Hardman Autotone.”’ 
STANDARD SEWING Ma- 
CHINE AGCY, 327 S. SPRING 
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(Continued from page 23) 
of General and Mrs. James Biddle. The rooms 
were as fragrant as a Spring glade and as dell- 
cately beautiful and after the dinner there was 
not a hint of bridge. Now, what do you think 
of that! 


Miss Anna J’ulton is engaged to Mr. Bernard 
Crofton-Atkins, of Clifton, Ariz., and the 
wedding will probably take place in the early 
summer. Miss Fulton is one of the most 
popular of the younger set of belles and is 
immensely popular in Santa Barbara. She 
is the daughter of Mrs. M. A. Fulton. Mr. 
GCrofton-Atkins is a wealthy Kngilshman of 
Arizona and in that arid country the young 
“woman’s lot will be cast for the present. 


Something a little out of the ordinary was 
the favor euchre introduced by Miss Lucy 
Olney to her guests at the Woman’s Club on 
Tuesday evening. There were six tables and 
the little contingent of young people was pres- 
ent. Miss Olney is a favorite with the smart 
set and she is staying at the Arlington for the 
season. ‘There is never a dinner or tea or dance 
that she does not figure in and I suppose she 
was paying off some of the obligations. 


If Mrs. John IF. Merrill, of San Francisco, 
had not been born with a silver spoon in her 
mouth she might win for herself a big fortune 
with the silver tone of her whistling. She is 
a guest with her husband at the Potter and 
people simply go wild over her unusual accom- 
plishment. 

Mrs. Charles 8. Fay’s buffet luncheon, 
followed by bridge, was one of the most swagger 
affairs that has engaged society for some time. 
It was given at the Fay home in Montecito on 
Tuesday and it was something worth attending. 
Ywenty-five women of the most exclusive 
circles were present and the prizes were hand- 
some enough to turn fair heads. 


Alexander Russell, of San Francisco, has 
purchased Mira Vista, the magnificent country 
seat of Harold Richardson, of Montecito. 
The price paid was $150,000 and Mr. Russell 
is delighted for he has been after the place for 
over a year. Last Spring he purchased Hver- 
dene from J. R. Baxley but that was too 
small for his taste and requirements. In May 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardson will leave for several 
years abroad and upon their return they 
propose to show the Californians what a pala- 
tial affair an Italian villa may be made. 

Two of Wednesday’s society functions were 
the luncheon given at the Potter by Mrs. 
Franklin Knott, of Denver, Colorado, who 1s at 
the big hotel with her husband for the winter. 
The table was garlanded with roses varying 
in tints from the palest pink to the deepest 
velvety crimson that is almost black. It 
was said to be the most elaborate luncheon 
decoration since Mrs. Biddle and Miss Bispham 
gave their entertainment in honor of Admiral 
and Mrs. Swinburne. The other affair was the 
bridge party of Mrs. William Dreer, of Garden 
and Padre streets, but that was as small as 
it was exclusive. 

A house warming was given on Thursday 
from 4 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon by My. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Austin, of Mission Ridge, 
and those who saw the uniquely splendid 
mission house did not wonder that the owners 
consented to throw it open to thei friends. 
They were assisted by a bevy of prominent 
women and the afternoon was a delightful 
one. 
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Where Are [hey? 


Miss Bethune, of Bonnie Brae street, has left for 
New Orleans. 

Dr. Dudley M. Fulton, of 2700 South Grand avenue, 
has returned from Berlin. 

Mrs. Schuyler Thompson, of 420 West Thirty-first 
street has left for San Francisco. 

Miss Olive Bennett, of Detroit, Mich., is the guest of 
Miss Bess Filbert, of 2515 Romeo street. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. V. Roceo and Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cisco Ferrullo have taken a home at 2662 Vermont 
avenue for the winter. 

Miss Alma Christian, who has been the guest of Mrs. 
W. C. Bennett, of South Burlington avenue, has left 
for her home in Iowa. 

Receptions. 

February 9—Mrs. D. C. McGan, 2205 West Adams 
street; reception. 

February 9—Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny, 1148 South 
Figueroa street; luncheon at the California Club for 
Miss Katherine Graves. 

February 9—Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., 1360 
West Adams street; tea at Los Angeles Country Club 
for Miss Margaret Benedict. , 

February 9—Mrs. Homer Kennedy and Miss Kate 
Hanley, 2303 Pasadena avenue; violet luncheon. 

February 9—Mrs. C. C. Parker, 811 West T'wenty- 
eighth street; luncheon and bridge party. 

February 9—Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bishop, 1342 
West Adams street; dinner for Miss Margaret Benedict. 

February 9—Miss Lizzie Graydon Lewis, 1131 Mo- 
hawk street; musicale. 

February 9—Miss Marguerite Seymour, 1059 South 
ligueroa street; cards. 

February 9—Mrs. W. W. Neuer, 845 South Bonnie 
Brae street; luncheon. . 

February 9—Mrs. W. B. Cline, 2550 South Figueroa 
street; dancing party for Miss Alice Cline. 

February 11—Miss Ethelwyn Walker, 1115 Lake 
street; cards for Miss Woollacott. 

February 11—Mrs. W. E. Dunn, 917 West Twenty- 
eighth street; bridge and luncheon. 

February 11—Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Johnson, Hotel 
Lankershim; five hundred party. 

February 12—Mrs. M. C. Burnett, 2828 South Hope 
street; luncheon for Mrs. Elwell 8. Otis. 

February 14—-Mrs. Sidney Lee Grover, 628 South 
Burlington avenue; cards. 


Date Book. 

Tebruary 16—Miss Margaret Woollacott, 1115 South 
Alvarado street; luncheon and matinee party for Misses 
Chambers, Peck and Ingraham. 

February 22—Mrs. Wilbur S. Tupper, 2372 West 
Twenty-third street; reception. 


Recent Wedding. 
February 12—Miss Regina Walsh, 2938 Hobart 
boulevard, to Mr. Walter Hempel. 


Never buy even one piece of Furniture, 
a yard of Carpet or Draperies without 
seeing us. You'lllose money if. you do. 


BARKER 
SbROsS. 


413-17 S. Main St. 420-24 S. Spring St. 


The Largest Furniture House on the Coast. 


Main 1971 
Home 1971. 
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Diannonds, Gems, Watches 
and Fine Jewelry 


A discount of 25 per cent on all 
for the next 15 days. 


203-205 S. Spring St. Under Hollenbeck Hotel - 


On the Stage and Off 
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CHARLES B. HANFORD 
At the Mason 


The Belasco theater company is giving this 
week probably the most artistic performance 
that has been seen upon its boards since the 
theater opened. The public has grown accus- 
tomed to the splendid ensemble work of these 
players under George Barnum’s direction and 
has applauded their work in many a well-won 
victory over difficulties that would have appal- 
led an ordinary stage manager. But this week 
“Under the Bonnie Briar Bush” is the hardest 
of all trials for a stock company. First, on 
account of the dialect. To suppose that all 
the people engaged would be able to cope with 
the difficulties of Scottish palaver is expecting 
entirely too much-—and even in the miracu- 
lous case that they were so qualified, they 
would be conquered by the saying that the 
better the Scotch dialect is spoken, the less 
it is understood. Therefore, Mr. Barnum hag 
wisely subordinated certain Scottish require- 
ments to theatrical exigencies, and has pre- 
served the atmosphere of the piece without 
sacrificing its intelligibility. In the first act 
the Scottish accent is as precise as the actors 
know how; in the succeeding acts it gradually 
fades until in the fourth, only one or two of the 
characters seem to remember its peculiarities. 
Of course, it is only from the shepherds and 
people in their station that the broad Scotch 
dialect could be expected and the modification 
of it in their case is to be commended. In the 
cases of the aristocracy of the glen the broad 
dialect would be out of place. 

The play was written around the old shep- 
herd, Lachlan Campbell, the father of an only 
daughter whose conduct is by him mistakenly 
assumed to denote guilt on her part, and the 






































Outraged, God-fearing old Presbyterian casts 
his one ewe lamb out of doors without a ques- 
tion that he is right in so doing, and he erases 
her name from the family bible to emphasize 
his complete severance from her, and yet he 
loves her all the while. As soon as he realizes 
the extent of his loss he is willing to take her 


to his arms again, but she has disappeared, 


and the old man wanders around in plaintive 
distress and finds no comfort until the fourth 
act when everything is righted and her aristo- 
cratic husband claims her for his own. This 
chief part of Lachlan Campbell was created 
by that grand old Scotchman, John H. Stod- 
dart, the memory of whose personation is 
fresh in the memory of this generation. The 
same part in the Belasco production is assumed 
by George Barnum, who has taken several 
notably difficult characters on this stage, but 
nothing in which he stands so pre-eminent as 
in that of this old shepherd. “Mr. Barnum’s 
forte is simplicity—he enters thoroughly into 
the spirit of the character and with few of the 
artifices that are common to the stage, presents 
a manly straightforward personation. 

His characterization of the stern elder of the 
Kirk does not resemble that of Stoddart in 
the sense of imitation, but it is full of human 
touches in spite of the forbidding nature of the 
creed. The revulsion of feeling that comes 
over him when his fancied religious duty has 
been fulfilled and he finds himself alone in 
the world without kin or friend, is pictured 
with great intenstiy and deepest feeling. 
Indeed Mr. Barnum approaches greatness 
more nearly in this effort than in anything 
he has previously attempted. The public is 
accustomed to see him in comedy but never 
before has he appeared here in a character 
that required so much of unrelieved gloom 
in its portrayal. So strong is the part that 
others seem tame in comparison, but all are 
so well filled that the drama is sustained, 


+ heavy as it is, in a most interesting manner. 













The usual leading parts taken by Mr. Stone and 
Miss Albertson call for but comparatively little 
effort. Mr. Stone as the titled lover was scarce- 
ly adequate m the first act-—his love making, 
strange to say, was rather perfunctory and 
lacking in true touch, which was not formerly 
the case. The first act over he has no further 
chance. The elder’s daughter has one strong 
scene, that in which she is driven out by her 
incensed father, in the manner of ‘Hazel 
Kirke,’ and in this Miss Albertson played 
with much pathetic feeling. Mr. Glazier, in 
a wonderfully good make-up, did ample justice 
to the part of the white-haired, sensible old 
Dr. McLure. Mr. Vivian in the unaccustomed 
decorous dress of a minister made love to Miss 
Langham, who posed as a lady of quality, and 
the under plot of the love of Tammas and Annie 
shepherd and dairymaid respectively, was 
amusingly portrayed by Ernest Glendinning 
and Marion Berg. But the bright particular 
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Teacher of Dramatic Art 
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ray of cheerfulness in what would otherwise 
have been a too depressing story, was the char- 
acter of the “postie,’ Archibald MeKittrick, 
which, in the hands of Mr. Scott, was a veri- 
table triumph. His love for gossip, his sly 
tippling, his love for children and ability to 
amuse them, his self importance as a servant 
of the crown in his capacity of mail carrier, 
his quaint sayings and his general mixture 
of shrewdness and simplicity kept the audience 
delighted. The remainder of the rather large 
cast fill their parts admirably while the setting, 
as usual, is complete and artistic. The orches- 
tra plays Scotch airs and everything is done 
to give the required atmosphere to the per- 
formance which, as a whole, is of a charming 
kind and is none the less interesting because 
the story has no villain in it. Which, as every- 
one knows is quite an unusual circumstance 
in an emotional domestic drama. 


The popular taste is undoubtedly for the 
trivial in the way of theatrical attractions. 
While a respectable minority of playgoers 
appreciate and enjoy the productions of play- 
wrights who take a serious view of their voca- 
tion, the multitude may always be depended 
upon to rush to the musical farce when it is 
backed by catchy tunes, lively girls, lots of 
low comedy and a profusion of the latest 
ephemeral slang. So as in “Torty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway,’ of which George M. 
Cohan is the perpetrator, the required elements 
are found duly mixed, the Mason Opera house 
is nightly crowded and everyone seems to 
think the performance is about the best of its 
kind and that its merits are worthy of animated 
discussion. It is compared to “The Umpire” 
to the disadvantage of the latter, and the 
excellence of the newest slang used by the 
Bowery boy is considered worthy of praise. 
Corinne, the maiden of many summers upon 
the stage, who strange to say wears a house- 
maid’s sumple dress all through the piece, is 
the possessor of a worn and badly used singing 
voice, but acts a role like that of “Jane” with 
cunning simplicity, is supposed to give an air 
of sincerity to some highly dramatic incidents 
which have been thrown in by Mr. Cohan. This 
mixture results in a nondescript performance 
which is neither fish, fowl nor good red herring 
and keeps the thinking part of the audience 
guessing, and when the final curtain falls upon 
a tame situation with two people on the stage, 
is as far off as ever. The first and second acts 
called forth generous applause but the third 
is not so entertaining judged by the standard 
set in the earlier scenes. 

GEORGE A. DOBINSON. 


Trusty Tips to Theatre Goers 


Grand—After several weeks of musical 
comedy the Grand returns this week to melo- 
drama, with the Elleford Company presenting 
“My Tomboy Girl,” a dramatic version of 
Mrs. Southwark’s novel of old Virginia, popular 
twenty years ago under the title, ““The Hidden 
Hand.” In past seasons the Elleford eom- 
panies have created a favorable impression 
here and the name has become a quality trade- 
mark in matters melodramatic. 

Orpheum—Commencing Monday night the 
long type on the Orpheum bills is given to 
Patrice and her company in a romantic play- 
let entitled, ‘‘Gloria.” Hickey and Nelson’s 
‘Twisted and Tangled” is a whirlwind sketch 
in which Hickey is all the things that the title 
of the act implies. Miss Nelson is a winsome: 
young woman whose singing and dancing show 
talent and grace. ‘Happy Jack’? Gardiner 
and his battered tuba have been seen on the 
Orpheum stage in other days. The tuba and 
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Last Times Saturday of 


“The Henrietta” 


Commencing Sunday afternoon 


ALEXANDER SALVINI’S SUCCESS, 


‘‘Don Caesar De Bazan”’ 


Special Matinee Washington’s Birthday 


Matinees every Sunday and Saturday, roc. 
and 25c. Evenings roc, 25C, 35¢,.50c 


INDIAN CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 


MISSION ROAD = EASTLAKE PARK 














Exhibition Hall Free. . Admission to Grounds 25c 
Take Maple Avenue, Eastlake Park or Pasadena 
Short Line Car or Downey Ave. ear... The only 
attraction of its kind in the world. Typical Groups 
of Indians from various tribes, living in their na- 
tive habitations and working at their handicraft. 














The Place to Buy Indian Goods and Souvenirs 
Open daily and Sunday from 8 to 6 

















W. W. HEATHCOTE, M. A. 


Teacher of Oratory and Dramatic Art. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Best of City and National Refer- 
ences. The public is cordially invited tothe Wed- 
nesday morning lectures Studios 2112 S. Grand 
Ave. Phones: Home 23532; Sunset South 1481. 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE H.C. Wyatt 


Lessee and Manager 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Feb, 21-22-23 
Matinee Saturday 


Mr. Charles B. Hanford 


Accompanied by Miss Marie Drofnah 
In Elaborate Productions of two great Plays 





Julius Caesar 
Thursday and Saturday nights and Saturday Mat. 


Cymbeline 


Friday Night only 


Seats now Selling—25c-50c-75¢-¢1 and $1.50 
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Belasco, Mayer & Co., 


Belasco Theater es 


Main St. bet. Third and Fourth. Phones, Main 3380, Home 267 


Last times Saturday and Sunday of 


“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush’ 


Next week commencing Movday evening 
The Big Comedy Hit 


“THE CRISIS” 


With Lillian Albertson as ‘Virginia Carvel” 
Special Matinee Washington’s Birthday. 


Regular Belasco prices prevail. Every night 
25c to 75c. Matinees Thursday and Satur- 


day, 25c to 75c 


yy ASen OPERA HOUSE ea anaver 
Three Nights and Wednesday Matinee, 
BEGINNING MONDAY FEBRUARY 18 


WM. H. CRANE 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS 


With an International Star Cast in a Sump- 
tuous Production of Goldsmith’s Comedy 


“She Stoops to Conquer”’ 


SEATS NOW SELLING, PRICES 50c, 78c, $I, $1.50, $2. 


SPRING STREET Bet. 
Second & Third 
Both Phones (447 


Orpheum Theater 


COMMENCING FEBRUARY 11TH 

















Patrice & Co. in a romantic playlet, “Gloria”? 
Hickey and Nelson, ‘“Twisted and Tangled ”’ 
“Happy” Jack Gardiner, “‘the Man with the 
Horn’’ 
Little Hip, Smallest Performing Elephant 
Maddox and Melvin, ‘Messenger Boy and 
Actress’? 
The Labakans, Acrobatic Grotesques, and 
a Omy.”” 
Chris Smith and 2 Johnsons, ‘‘Astorbilts Home’? 
Orpheum Motion Pictures 
Alfred Kelcy and Co., ‘Sister Mary from Tip- 
perary.’’ 





MATINEES DAILY EXCEPT MONDAY. 
EVENING PRICES: 10, 25, 60 AND 75 CENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


THE FAMILY THEATER 
Main Street Between First and Second 
Main 1967 Phones 


Week of February 17 


W. J. ELLEFORD 


Presents 


The Elleford Company in the 
Romantic Comedy Drama 


“MY TOMBOY GIRL” 


Matinees Sunday, Tuesday, Saturday and 


Special Matinee Washington’s Birthday 


Home A 5137 
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Jack are as full of melody as ever. Little 
“Hip,” age fourteen months, weight six hun- 
dred pounds, is the youngest and weightiest 


actor on the Orpheum payroll this week.. 


He is now on his first theatrical tour and before 
he returns to his birth place at the New York 
Hippodrome he will have traveled nearly 
teu thousand miles—by express. Little “Hip” 
is proclaimed a marvel by all who have seen 
him. From the present week there will be 
held over Maddox and Melvin, the Labakans, 
Chris Smith and the two Johnsons and Alfred 
Kelcy & Company. 


Morosco’s—~‘The coming week, Alexander Sal- 
vini’s play, ‘‘Don Caesar de Bazan,” one of 
the best of the romantic plays. 


Belasco—A dramatization of Winston 
Churchill’s famous story,“ The Crisis,” a splen- 
did story of ante-bellum days, will be the fea- 
ture next week. 


Auditorium—The Feiris 
ues ‘The Holy Caty.”’ 


company contin- 


Mason—Charles B. Hanford will divide the 
week at the Mason with W. H. Crane and Ellis 
Jeffreys and will be seen in two masterpieces 
of the Shakespearean drama, “Julius Caesar”’ 
on Thursday and Saturday nights and Satur- 
day matineé and ‘“Cymbeline”’ on Friday 
night. There is an element of novelty in the 
presentation of ‘‘Cymbeline’’ that should be 
particularly attractive; Miss Marie Drofnah, 
who has played the leading feminine part 
with Mr. Hanford for a number of years, 
again fills that important position and will 
appear as “Jmogen.” It is promised that 
both plays will be elaborately mounted and a 
cast of players of exceptional worth employed 
in the presentations. 


The revival of the old comedy, “She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ with William H. Crane and Ellis 
Jeffreys heading its noteworthy cast, 1s 
to be seen at the Mason Opera House next 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
March 18, 19 and 20, with a Wednesday mati- 
neé. 


FOR PRACTICAL STAGE TRAINING 
SEE MARIE KENNY (of San Fran.) 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


38 months course professional finish Stage Dancing, 
Monologues 


New system of corrective Physical Culture afternoon 
and evening clubs. Special Rates 


HomeF 4863 Studio 1002 So. Flower, Cor. 10th. 


THE BURBANK THEATER _ School of Acting 
Send for Catalogue giving full particulars. 
PHOSA McALLISTER 


Burbank Building, Los Angeles 


THE AUDITORIUM 
“THEATRE BEAUTIFUL” 


Sparks M. Berry, 
Manager 


Week Commencing 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


With Wednesday and Saturday Matinees 


IN FEFPIS .StO6K 60. 
MISS FIOPGNOG StOnG 


In the Biblical Drama 


“The Holy City” 


Seats Now Selling 


Phones 2367 Matinee Prices—10 and 25 
Main 5186 Evening Prices—10, 25, 35 and 50 


Alcohol and the Body 


By WALTER E. DIXON, M. D. 


The question whether alcohol in moderate 
doses affects the body injuriously or not is 
one of great importance, not only to the in- 
dividual, but to the nation at large. The ad- 
voeates of teetotalism would have us believe 
that aleoholic beverages only make for evil, 
that they shorten life, tend to promote dis- 
ease, and, even as a remedy, are more likely 
to cause harm than good. 

So long as these statements are made mere- 
ly as matters of personal opinion they may be 
disregarded; but when they are made by 
scientific and medical men it is right that 
the facts of the case should be stated, and 
that true temperance should be distinguished 
from total abstinence. 

Everyone is agreed that anything taken 
in excess will lead to evil results, and we 
are not here concerned with the intemperate 
use of alcohol. 

The first question which arises is, ‘‘ What 
becomes of aleohol when taken by the 
mouth?’’ and to this a definite answer can 
be given. Jf aleohol is taken in moderate 
quantities it is almost completely oxidized 


in the body to carbonic acid and water in 
much the same way as starch or sugar. And 
as the human body 1s continually burning up 
food substances in order to keep up its tem- 
perature, we are naturally led to believe that 
aleohol provides some of the necessary fuel 
for this purpose. Now, it might be supposed 
that this aleohol would be burnt up at once, 
and so provide the body for a short time with 
an excess of useless heat. 

This 1s not the case, for the aleohol is burnt 
just as it is required, in exactly the same way 
as starch or fat. For example, supposing a 
man is kept on a fixed diet and made to per- 
form the same amount of work every day, 
then his weight becomes and remains con- 
stant; 1f now some of the starchy food or fat 
is taken from his diet, he naturally loses some 
weight. If, however, this starch or fat is re- 
placed by an equivalent amount of alcohol, 
his weight will remain unaltered. Hence to 
a moderate degree alcohol can replace starch 
or fat in a diet. 

We are all familiar with the fatness of the 
beer drinker, and to a less extent of the spirit 
drinker, and in them the deposition of adi- 





pose tissue is no doubt brought about by the 
aleohol being oxidized in place of fat, though 
in the ease of the beer drinker the deposition 
of fat is due partially to the large amount of 
saccharine matter taken. 

The perfect dict, besides containing water, 
salts, starchy and fatty food, must also con- 
tain proteid (meaty food). It has been shown 
already that alcohol can replace the starch or 
fat without any evil effect, such as loss of 
weight, but if some of the proteid food 1s 
taken away from the fixed diet and substi- 
tuted by alcohol the result may not be the 
same. 

If the man under experiment is moderately 
addicted to the use of alcohol, he does not 
lose weight—that is to say, the alcohol 1s 
used to spare his proteid. If the man is not 
used to taking aleohol, the substitution leads 
to some loss of weight for a few days. 
His tissues, however, learn, to deal with the 
alcohol very quickly, so that even in the tee- 
totaler, after a few days’ trial, aleohol not 
only can be substituted for some of his fat, 
but for his proteid, also. 

In other words, in all classes of people, al- 
eohol is oxidized usefully in the body. It 
supplies the body with heat, and by provid- 
ing a readily oxidizable substance, it spares 
some of the carbohydrate, fat or proteid 
which would otherwise be broken down to 
produce the requisite temperature. Aleohol 
has certain advantages over starch and sugar 
as a food in that weight for weight it con- 
tains more energy and because it is absorbed 
so easily and rapidly. 

Starch and sugar are not digested and ab- 
sorbed into the blood until they reach the 
small intestine; aleohol, on the contrary, 1s 
absorbed from the stomach. From this it can 
easily be seen what a valuable substance aleo- 
hol may be in any condition where an easily 
combustible food is desirable. The following 
table shows a comparison, of some tommon 
foods with aleohol as regards their heat 
value: 

Water Fuel value per 


Material. per cent. lb. in calories 
Beef 63.5 950 
Cow’s milk 87 300 
Wheat bread 39.3 1,200 
Beer 219 
Brandy 1,475 
Whisky > ge ely 1,250 

In considering this table, taken from Dr. 
Atwater’s work, it should be remembered 
that the figures only hold when the quantity 
of aleohol imbibed is moderate. When alco- 
hol is present in such large quantities that 
the tissues are ineapable of dealing with it, 
toxic effeets will acerne which may more 
than counterbalance the benefits. 

Aleohol is rightly regarded as a ecircula- 
tory stimulant. In the feebly beating or ex- 
hausted heart its effect is very decided, and 
the condition of the beat in both cases is 
much improved. When it 1s allowed to act 
upon the heart in a healthy condition, its 
effect is less decided, though in this instance 
also it is a stimulant—that is to say, the heart 
pumps out more blood per minute. 

How does aleohol produce this effect? It 
may improve the beat by directly exciting 
the heart muscle like the preparations from 
foxglove leaves, or it may act by providing 
a readily assimilable source of energy. We 
believe that it acts on the heart as on other 
tissues, by providing it with an emergency 
food-stuff. Hence its beneficial effect in the 
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wasting diseases of children, in certain forms 
of heart disease, and in any condition in 
which, owing to an improper digestion, the 
circulation of sugar in the blood is interfered 
with. 

Aleohol is popularly regarded as a stimu- 
lant to the brain—that is, a substance which 
inereases the activity of the brain cells. Is 
this view justified by experiments? All our 
reliable evidence shows that moderate doses, 
an ounce to an ounce and a half of pure al- 
cohol, or two or three ounces of whisky, have 
very little effect. on mental activity; and the 
higher elements of mind, such as attention, 
judgement and control, are at most only very 
slightly excited. Certain of the elements of 
mind are depressed, however, by even such 
small doses of alcohol as these. 

The appreciation, of unpleasant impressions 
is weakened, so that, for example, sorrow he- 
comes less acute; at the same time a general 
feeling of well-being pervades the individual. 
Larger doses of alcohol, five or six ounces, de- 
press the higher or controlling centers of the 
brain, and as a result of the lack of control 
the lower centers exhibit an increased ac- 
tivity. 

It is this lack of control of the lower brain 
centers which causes the excitement, and 
which is commonly regarded as the stage of 
stimulation. And, of course, it is a stimula- 
tion, but it affects only the lower centers, 
such as those dealing with movement, and not 
those of judgment and control. After such 
relatively large doses of alcohol man shows 
greater self-confidence, is more talkative, and 
less shy. 

The emotional side of his character is 
especially well developed; thus the jovial 
man becomes hilarious, the cholerie pug- 
nacious, etc., and it is presumably to this 
state that the Psalmist David, in recounting 
the benefits of Providence, names ‘‘ wine that 
makes glad the heart of man.’ We believe 
that the pleasure of intoxication is due to 
this exuberance of emotion. 


This explanation of the action of alcohol 
on the brain, that even in quite small doses 
it exerts a sedative effect on certain of the 
highest centers, such as the just appreciation 
of unpleasant associations, and in larger 
doses depresses judgment and control, is the 
one generally accepted. 

The constant activity of our highest fune- 
tions, though they yield most, fatigue us 
most, and especially is this the case in those 
of us endowed with vivid imaginations and 
hypersensibility of all kinds. In such condi- 
tions aleohol affords an easy remedy for men- 
tal fatigue. After the toil of the day, exact 
ing duties, the friction and hurry of life, 
mental tension and over-wrought nerves, al- 
cohol may be beneficial even to the highest 
faculties. 

To take a stimulant for the relief of pain 
is, of course, nonsense; we but excite the 
brain to bétter appreciation of the painful 
sensation. A sedative like aleoho], by dimin- 
ishing appreciation of pain is more rational 
in such conditions. Again, when our intel- 
lectual centers have been unduly excited and 
sleep becomes difficult, aleohol may produce 
just sufficient sedation to relieve this condi- 
tion. Ina word, for any condition requiring 
a mild sedative, alcohol is the least harmful 
of all drugs. 

One other serious objection which has been 
made against the use of aleohol as a beverage 
must be mentioned. It has been stated that 
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it causes a diminution in our power of resist- 
ance to disease. This it is said to do by par- 
alyzing tissue cells, more especially the white 
blood corpuscles, or scavengers, of our blood. 

Alcohol in large doses, In common with 
many other drugs, such as quinine and sodi- 
um salycilate, certainly has this action, and 
especially is this the case if it is Injected un- 
der the skin so as to reach the cireulation in 
concentration ; but aleohol m small doses Just 
as certainly has the opposite effect, that Js 
to say, it Increases the activity of the white 
blood corpuscles and other tissue cells, and 
augments our resistance to tuberele and other 
diseases. 

These are the main facts coneerning the 
action of alcohol. In moderate doses it is 
eompletely oxidized in the body, and under 
certain conditions serves as a useful food, 
and a valuable cardiac stimulant. In larger 
doses it has a toxie effect on the brain, which 
shows itself in sedation of the highest centers 
and stimulation of the lower, but to eall al- 
cohol a poison, as this term is accepted in 
common parlance, without qualification or 
explanation, is a statement likely to deceive 
no one. At the same time alcohol is not a 
necessary article of diet for the healthy adult, 
and to the young it may do serious harm by 
ereating a halt. 


In the Musical World 


The concert of the Woman’s Orchestra 
given Monday evening as an appreciation of 
the work done by Harley Hamilton in the 
musical development of this city, was by all 


odds the principal musical event of the week. 
Assisted by Miss Otie Chew, Mr. Harry Cilf- 
ford Lott and Madame Menasco, the Orchestra 
gave a concert of which any professional or- 
ganization might be proud. Never but once 
was there the slightest hesitation in attack: 
that was at the opening of the first number, the 
grand march from Tannhauser, and the bit of 
nervousness then shown wore off in a few 
seconds. The program included a wide range. 
and the concert was excellent. It is respect- 


DOMENICO RUSSO 
( The Tenor) 


1946 Park Grove Avenue 
Voice Culture and Study of Grand Opera 
Phone Home 24661 9tolla.m. 2to5 p.m 


to ee 


a a a a gs 


Mr. Ernest Douglas Organ and 


Mr. Douglas has recently installed in Composition 
e ° ty eC 
his Studio at St. Paul’s. (523 South Olive Bt. Jia 
fine modern Two-Manual Pipe-organ (electric 


motor) which he places at the disposa 
Seidenits. Pp ne disposal of Organ 





GAGE W. CHRISTOPHER 
Baritone 
215-216 Blanchard Bldg. 
Voice Culture and art of Singing 


Director Filharmonie Male t 
Phone 24661. Sask 


W.H.MEAD «= Practical Instruction 


Teacher of the Flute and Director of Orchestral 
Societies, Flutist Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
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fully suggested that Mr. Hamilton transpose 
some of the ladies who play the brass instru- 
ments bodily into the Symphony Orchestra. 
The ladies who played the French horns and 
the trombones would strengthen a very weak 
point in the Symphony. This 1s no jest. 


A series of recitals beginning early in March 
will be given in the music room of the Audi- 
torlum by the D. H. Baldwin & Company. 

Miss Agnes Woodward has arranged to give 
a concert at Blanchard Hall on February 21, 
the feature of which will be whistling solos and 
ensemble work. However, the program will 
be diversified by other musical numbers. 
Miss Woodward will be assisted by Mme. 
Elsa Von Grofe, Menasco, cellist; Miss Marie 
Thomas, a mezzo contralto who has just 
returned from a course of study at Tlorence; 
Master Vernon Bettin, the boy contralto; Miss 
Blanche Cunningham, pianist; Miss Ella Mac- 
Glashan, accompanist and the following whist- 
lers—Mrs. C. R. Sullivan, Miss Edna Z. Modie, 
Miss Helen Long Miss Ynez Thomas and Paul 
Steintorf. Miss Woodward is an accomplished 
whistler and is arranging for the ensemble 
work she has provided a novelty that should 
attract. There are sixteen numbers on the 
program. 


The Cycle Quartette, which is composed of 
Mrs. Robert Wankowski, soprano; Miss Estelle 
Catherine Heartt, contralto; John Douglas 
Walker, tenor and Harry Clifford Lott, bari- 
tone and Mrs. Harry Clifford Lott, at the piano, 
has prepared a repertoire for recitals, musicales, 
concerts, oratarios and, as a special feature, 
song cycles. Among the cycles prepared are: 
“In a Persian Garden,’ (liza Lehmann); 
“The Garden of Kama” (Henry B.. Vincent ); 
“A Bunch of Shamrocks” (Alice Alicia Need- 
ham); “‘The Hesperides” (George B. Clut- 
sam); ‘In Fairyland’ (R. Orlando Morgan ); 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet’”? (Herman Lohr); 
“Tloriana”’ (Arthur Whiting). The Quartette 
also has speeial settings of glees, madrigals 


$10 


Puts a Kranich & Bach or 
Sohmer Piano in Your Home 


These instruments are famous wherever 
good pianos are known. You can have 
one with an initial outlay of only ten 
dollars. Monthly installments of ten 
dollars each will take care of the balance 
due. Prices range from $450 to $600. 
If you are considering the purchase of a 
piano, and the amount involved in the 
transaction seems like a heavy invest- 
ment, this plan of ours should be of spe- 
cial interest to you—for by it you can 
secure a splendid instrument without in- 
amount of 


-- 


volving any considerable 


money. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL COMPANY 


STEINWAY, CECILIAN AND VICTOR 
DEALERS. 


345-347 South Spring St., - Los Angeles 
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and old part songs, including one program to 
be given with string quartette. 


The Greek Theater at the University of 
California is to become during the present 
semester more completely than ever the home 
of music and the drama. Every Thursday 
afternoon from March to the end of the univer- 
sity year in May there will be music in the 
theater, either by the University Orchestra, 
the Minetti String Quartette, or by the Uni- 
versity Chorus. An opera will be among 
the dramatic events of the term. The Uni- 
versity Orchestra, now consisting of sixty 
professional musicians, and conducted by 
Professor Wolle, has won for itself a warm 
place in the hearts of all music-lovers in the 
bay country and to same extent throughout 
the state. It will inaugurate its second year 
of symphony concerts at three o’clock Friday 
afternoon, March 1, when it will furnish ac- 
companiment for a recital by Rosenthal. 
On Thursday, March 14, the chief feature in 
the program will be the ‘Rustic Wedding 
Symphony,” by Goldmark; Thursday, March 
28, the program will include Symphony No. 1, 
(in B flat) by Schumann; on Thursday, April 
11, the Brahms Symphony No. 2, (in D flat); 
on Thursday, May 2, “A Symphony on a 
Mountaineer’s Air; and on Thursday, May 9 
the series will end with a program of the com- 
positions of Richard Strauss and Richard 
Wagner. Among the Strauss numbers will 
e “Death and Transfiguration,” ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ and “Thus Spake 
Aarathustra.”” On Thursday afternoons not 
taken up with symphony concerts, programs 
will be rendered at three o’clock by the Minetti 
String Quartette. They will furnish music 
in the Greek Theater on March 7, 21 and April 
4. The members of the quartette are: Mr. 
Giulio Minetti, concert-master of the Univer- 
sity Orchestra; Mr. Anton Koenig and Mr. 
Andre Verdier, violinists in the orchestra and 
Mr. Arthur Weiss, first celloist. On the even- 
ing of Charter Day, March 23, after the address 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, there will be presented 
by the celebrated prima-donna, Lillian Nor- 
dica, the Verdi opera of “Aida’’ with principals, 
chorus and full orchestra. 


Lucille's 


My dear Harriet :— 

“Oh, I wish I had a stork to put in our show 
window, with all those lovely baby clothes,” 
erieved a sweet Spanish maiden, in the Boston 
store last week. ‘Telephone to the farm for 
an ostrich,” said a vinegary old virgin, within 
earshot. “That poor old stork is working 
overtime it seems to me; an ostrich might 
serve a turn or two by way of a change.” 

We were having a peep at the unpacking of 
some of the most beautiful layettes and frocks 
and garments of all sorts for the little tots 
that I have ever seen in my life. Hand made, 
hand embroidered trousseaux trimmed with 
“the real thing’ in Valenciennes and point 


Expert Fitters 
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Grand Prix 
Paris 1900 
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the Baldwin product. 
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Signor Pietro Buzzi, Director 
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MISS LUCILLE ROBERTS 


Teacher of Piano 
1219 W. Seventh Street :-: Phone, Broadway 2295 


CHARLES E. PEMBERTON 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


Harmony and Counterpoint. Harmony taught by 
mail. Classes or individual lessons. 


Studio 306-7 Blanchard Building., Los Angeles — 


BLANCHARD HALL BUILDING 
Devoted Exclusivly to Music, Art. Science. 
New Addition of Highty Studios Just Completed. 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for Rent. For 
Terms and all information apply to F. W. Blanchard 


233 So.B’way. 232 So. Hill St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Letter 


lace, the finest and softest of lawns and cam- 
brics—Best’s celebrated baby clothes are there 
in abundance, the most adorable of baby things, 
from the teeny silk shirts to the gorgeous 
carrying cloak and christening robes. It is 
interesting to discover what tall prices ex- 
pectant mothers will pay for the “little white 
bird.” Little bits of hand embroidered slips 
and ‘‘nighties’”’ are easily sold at ten and twelve 
dollars ‘‘per,” and some of the frocks for the 
two and three year old toddlers come away 
up in the “twenties.”” Then the flannels! 
You know, dear Harriet, the fascination that 
lies in. the fine little embroidered flannel things 
for any mother. The Boston Store has quite 
the largest and finest stock of these garments 


Phone Home A 3105 





in Attendance 





Exclusive Corset and Lingerie Shop. 


haMarque 


340 South Broadway 





on the whole coast. They are making quite 
a specialty of the children’s department now- 
a-days, and have a selection that is unrivaled 
in the city. You really ought to see the baby 
window this week, for it’s great! 

Now, dear girl, to Myer Siegel’s, 251, 253 
South Broadway. I saw there the loveliest 
novelties, new silk and wool suits for the grown 
ups. Siegel is giving great importance and 
attention to this feature this season, and you 
can’t imagine what pretty gowns | saw being 
fitted on to live and wire models. One that 
charmed me was a three piece garment, skirt 
and waist of brown and white striped grena- 
dine, with a nobby little Eaton jacket of brown 
silk to match. Another in maize voile, over 
a silk slip, was made Empire style, shirred onto 
the waist and trimmed around the foot with 
a wide, old-fashioned tuck. The daintiest 
thing, you know! Many of Siegel’s new models 
come in this Empire style this season and some 
of the Princesse robes I saw in lace and lawn 
of the Princisse robes I saw in lace and lawn 
are dreams of delight. The prices in this 
store are firm, but moderate. You don’t 
have to believe they are giving things away 
for pure “love and foolishness” at Siegel’s, 
neither do you ever have to pay an excess 
dollar to get the very smartest of imported 
Yvowns. 

A combination of naturally happy circum- 
stances must have induced the buyer for Coul- 
ter’s to pick out such a wealth of evening and 
dress materials as they have just opened up for 
the coming season. Now, Harriet dear, your 
cynical old friend will accuse me again of 
‘Cadjectives” for the proper description of these 
materials. I shall not pander to his “wit” in 
this case. Suffice it to say that Coulter’s 
can show you a cloth of gold, a chiffon with 
wide satin stripe, embroidered in gold and 
silver leaves, or an embossed silk crepe with 
heavily embroidered pattern, from fourteen 
to twenty-five dollars a yard that would make 
robes fit for a throne. Many of the other 
patterns for evening and summer wear come 
at much more moderate prices, and are rarely 
lovely. Grenadines, with silken stripes, in 
all the delicate shades; Louisine silks, chiffons 
and crepe de chines. But if you want to see 
something in “dry goods” that is a positive 
epic go to Coulter’s and ask to see those em- 
bossed evening robes. ‘‘Nuff sed.” 

“rife is not all beer and skittles” tis true, 
neither is it all balls and receptions. There is 
a sober side-to our ways of going and our man- 
ner of going, and_in this mood I found myself 
at Blackstone’s early this week. J was at the 
woolen dress goods counter when I inter- 
viewed myself thusly, ‘Shall I, or shall J not 
have one of these new spring suitings made up, 
ro shall I onc? more don a “hand me down?” 
Those suitings are attractive you know. Plaids 
of course, you meet at every juncture this 
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season, but here we have a plaid within a 
plaid, as it were. “Very large checks in gray 
and black, black and white, brown and tan, 
and shadow effects, alsalittle Scotch plaids, and 
bold and noble tartans,.all in lovely worsted 
and woolen weaves of softest material. Pana- 
ma cloth is going to be very_good this season, 
and Blackstone’s have some very lovely selec- 
tions. So many handsome pietes to choose 
from, so many novelties in shade and coloring 
left, my mind in an enfeebled condition, and | 
retreated from Blackstone’s sadder and alone! 


“To Onz,” the tailor for women, on South 
Hill street, I wended my way for advice and 
‘help’ as to the very best thing to do, both 
as to form and pocket. ‘Onz’’ was busy, 
as usual. He was just finishing an outing 
suit and a dandy automobile wrap for a little 
bride of last week. Do you notice, my dear, 
how all our young matrons acquire a motor 
along with a new husband, and how sadly but 
steadily we older ones walk? 

I decided to once more be ready made, and 
after deep meditation decided that in that case 
the Ville de Paris was the place for me. Ac- 
cordingly I took a long and pleasant walk 
through this most attractive store, down to the 
green sward sacred to these practical garments. 
Needless to say I found what I wanted in the 
twinkle of an eye, and was shown many, 
many beautiful suits and frocks that I couldn’t 
have. Some of the last year’s light colored 
suits are still to be found in this establishment, 
very much reduced in price, and of course 
identically the same as regards the style and 
fashion, but some of their new striped summer 
silks, with shirt waist effect and little frilled 
lace sleeves are the Frenchiest and daintiest 
of models. Polka dots are very cunning this 
summer, in half moon and shadow effects, and 
some of the silk suits and soft Marquisette 
gowns, with lace yokes and deep shirred gir- 
dles, are wonderfully effective. You can buy 
a charming little summer suit in wool or silk 
at the Ville de Paris for thirty-five dollars and 
up, and you, of course, realize that such a sum 
will barely pay for the making here. After all 
what a boon to womankind these ready made 
garments are, and in the Ville de Paris the 
fitters are so clever as to mould the gown 
selected to any figure, and this in the shortest 
space of time. 

You must not grow impatient, Harriet, 
about your new hat. Remember that Spring 
and “Swobdi,” the milliner at 555 South 
Broadway, are comingttogether, and then there 
will be ““boquets” to wear and to burn, or ’m 
much mistaken. 

Bethink you always of the Persian proverb, 
dear girl, and “make haste slowly.” 


Always affectionately yours, 
LUCILLE. 
South Figueroa street, February thirteenth. 


New Arrivals 


in the neckwear section are lawn and lingerie 


chemissettes, trimmed with German Val. 
Mechlin laces, with insertion in round yoke 
effects and finished backs. Others in Venice 
insertion with dainty embroidery, made in V 
and square styles, with a finishing of bolting 
cloth and narrow lace edging in neck. Prices 


from 75c to $2.00 each. 
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lounging, reception and ball rooms, have all been 
completely refurnished and brought up to the high- 
est modern standards—Long distance telephones in 
every guest chamber. All known ‘‘Out Door Sports”’ 
Golf, Tennis and Polo. Sunny June days all winter. 


For further information write to 


MORGAN ROSS, Manzger, Coronado, California. 


i. F. NORCROSS Gen. Agent, 334 So. Spring St., Los 
Wohin el. A670" Sunidet Malm soage Aaaeles 


Among the Artists 


Any one who is interested in beautiful jewelry 
should go to Pasadena to see the handicraft 
jewelry on exhibition there at Miss Nicholson’s 
Art Gallery, 46 North Los Robles avenue. 
The goldsmith who made it is Miss Leonide 
Lavaron, of Chicago, who is here to show her 
work and who will remain in California about 
a month longer. Miss Lavaron makes her 
own designs which are carried out by her 
assistants, men trained by her. The coloring 
of her jewelry is exquisite, curious results 
being obtained by different alloys of gold and 


the use of odd semi-precious stones, such as 
obsidian, tourmaline and topaz. The designs 
are varied but the most attractive have a 
barbaric pomp and simplicity suggestive of 
early Byzantine days. The largest piece 
which is shown is a tiara in gold repousse, 
set with olivines and opals. Miss Lavaron has 
all of her jewels cut for her in Amsterdam and 
England, except the obsidian which is cut in 
this country. All of her work is trying on the 
eyes and anyone undertaking it can rarely do 
good much after ten years experience of the 
exacting conditions under which it is done. 


Mrs. H. W. Hart has added to her gift to the 
Ruskin Art Club two pictures. One an oil 
painting by Elmer Wachtel, and the other a 
water color by Mrs. Wachtel. 


Alexander Calder has done a bas-relief of 
Ruskin for Mrs. W. W. Stilson, which has been 
set into the chimney in the drawing room of 
her new house. It is an excellent piece of 
work and quite decorative in effect. A num- 
ber of Mrs. Stilson’s friends were invited last 
week to meet Mr. Calder at her home on Ken- 
sington Road. 
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Three exhibitions of paintings will open 
next Monday. 

At Steckel’s, 336 South Broadway, Miss 
Lida Price and Mis Mary Harland will give 
the public an opportunity to see some of their 
work brought with them recently from Paris. 

At Gould’s, 324 West Fifth street, Charles 
Rollo Peters will show a collection of paintings 
from the North. 

At Blanchard art gallery, Alfred Balobopre 
and Emile Mazy will exhibit some landscapes. 

Antiquarians will be interested to see some 
books now at Dawson’s Book Shop, 713 South 
Broadway. One of them is “Historie Univer- 
salle des Indes” by Cornille Wytfliet, dated 
1605, containing a map of Granda Nova 
(Mexico) and California. In the text it says 
that the Gulf of California was formerly 
called the Red Sea by some and by others the 
Adriatic, because of the resemblance it has to 
those bodies of water. Furthermore it states 
that parties had been landed above Cape 
Deception, hoping to make their way to China 
and Tartary. he other volumes are “Hist. 
of California. Paris 1767. 3 vols.” also in 
French. 

John W. Nicall will exhibit some of his 
paintings at the Nicholson Art Gallery, Pasa- 
dena, beginning Iebruary 25. 

Since the bustle:and distraction of the holi- 
days are over, Miss Nona L. White has resumed 
her artistic painting in water-color as the 
supply of spring flowers have permitted. 
Her work is full of sincerity and grace, her 
flowers having freshness and charm, which 
shows her love for them and also her manifest 
skill in their delineation. She works quietly 
in her retired studio in Blanchard Hall be- 
cause she feels that good creative work and 
the turmoil of life are incompatible. At 
present she has to confine herself to the study 
of violets, few roses having their characteristic 
color so early in the year. 

Some very interesting illuminating on parch- 
ment is being done by Robert Wilson Hyde, 
in Pasadena. He is from Santa Barbara where 
most of his work has been done. He uses 
imported parchment making various sorts of 
books needed as registers, such as books for 
family records, guest books and marriage 
certificates. These books all have a_ highly 
decorated introduction. One large guest book 
in which Japanese hand made vellum is used 
as an introduction, composed by Mr. Hyde, 
on “Friendship,” and beautifully illuminated 
with figures. It is bound in kid skin, decorated 
with hammered brass clasps. The iUlumina- 
ting is done in water color. Mr. Hyde began 
his work five years ago and has been highly suc- 
cessful in this unique line of decoration. His 
things may be seen at 180 East Colorado 
street, Pasadena. 


Granville Redmond has recently received 
some etchings from Paris done by G. F. P. 
Piazzoni. Three of them he sent to Bakers- 
field for exhibition there during the congress 
of woman’s clubs. He has half a dozen in 
his studio which may be seen on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. The last sketches which Mr. 
Redmond made were finished at San Pedro. 


Ex-Senator Stephen W. Dorsey, whose home 
is at the corner of Figuroa and Adams street, 
has a number of paintings of considerable 
interest, both by old and modern artists. 
There are about thirty pictures in the collec- 
tion all told. Whether one prefers the pictures 
of the old or of the modern schools is a matter 
entirely of temperament. There is, however, 
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a charm about the older pictures which cannot 


fail to attract anyone who has seen any of them. 
The earlier painters did not make a bugaboo 
out of an anachronism. They could paint a 
saint and a frying pan in the same picture 
without a qualm and probably did. Chrono- 
logical accuracy is a fetish of Normal school 
prigs. An example of the delightful freedom 
with which they painted what they felt like 
hangs in Senator Dorsey’s drawing room. By 
whom it was painted I do not know. It is 
apparently of the earlier Italian school. It 
shows a Virgin and Child seated in a garden 
in the midst of a company of friends, surround- 
ed by a heterogeneous lot of objects, such 
as any well to do Italian family might have in 
their court yard in the summer. In one corner 
is a monkey and by his side on the ground 1s 
piled a carefully arranged selection of fruit, 
which he is evidently wise enough not to touch. 
Facing the Virgin sits an elderly woman, 
probably intended for St. Elizabeth. At the 
right of the picture is standing a woman hold- 
ing a child who is reaching for a bow] brought 
by a boy. The drapery of this figure is good. 
In the middle distance is a formal Italian gar- 
den laid out in paths and rectangular flower 
beds. In one of the paths is a diminutive 
figure, drawn quite out of scale, undoubtedly 
with the hope of increasing the effect of 
distance. Wan Eyck did the same thing in 
one of his pictures which hangs in the Louvre. 
The back of the picture is taken up with a 
landscape done in quite another manner from 
the rest of the picture. This is an extremely 
interesting canvas. There are two other old 
pictures in this room. One is a picture of a 
warrior visiting his sweetheart and the other 
is a Diana wounded by Cupid. Another 
picture which looks as if it might be old is by 
M. Stifler. It is the portrait of a woman 
worked out in great detail, the lace which 
covers the bust being finished most carefully 
and the jewels having an almost microscopic 
detail. The remaining pictures are: A mar- 
ket scene; by H. Delacroix; Sheep and Shep- 
herd in the Snow, by 8. Jaquiz; A Venetian 
Seene, by A. J. Virano; Sea with Gulls during 
a Storm; Landscape with Cows, by H. Maid- 
ment; Winter Scene, by John Fery; A Priest 
eating some Macaroni, by Anton Bream. This 
is a good head and carefully studied and full of 
animal good nature. We all seem to enjoy 
a joke at the expense of the priests. Any 
how this is a very jolly sort of a picture. ‘The 
Interruped Musie Lesson, by I. L. Garrido; 
Landscape, Ch. Chalman; Landscape, by Frank 
T. Merritt, this is an attractive scene over a 
flat country with a range of low hills in the 
distance; A Skillful Monk, by Faritzi, one monk 
shaving another; Interesting News, by Aquili, 
an old woman reading to her husband; Pea- 
sant’s Head with Cap, by A. Stephani; A 
Floral Piece; A Good Story, by F. Cazzello, 
some cronies drinking beer around a cask; 
Venice, by A. J. Virano; Landscape, Oe od a 
Berry; Landscape with Cows, by D. Courtais. 
This is a large picture showing a group of 
cattle near the coast. Out of Tune, by Kempe. 
This is a careful study of an old man holding 
his violin, worked out in great detail. The 
veins on the hands are shown and all the ne- 
cessary articles are finished with painstaking 
exactitude. In the dining room is a picture 
of two girls sitting over a brazier and a man 
with a guitar playing to them. lis *bxel). 
Giovanni. There are also two other land- 
scapes by P. V. Berry. 

This valuable collection of pictures is well 
hung, those in the south rooms being better 
lighted than pictures often are in private 
houses. 


PEREZ FIELD. 





Autos and Autoists 


The next great event in the automobile 
world of Southern California will be the huill- 
climbing contest on Washington’s Birthday. 

Not only will it be an event to draw the atten- 
tion of all the automobile owners and salesmen 
in this part of the country, but it will be unique 
in that the course is a good safe straight away 
climb with no dangerous curves following a 
level stretch. <A hill climbing contest 1s sup- 
posed to be a test of the capabilities of the 
different makes of cars in negotiating a hill. 
A course that is partly up-hill, partly down- 
hill and partly on the level affords no real 
test of the merits of the different gears and 
mechanisms and, worse than all, it adds an 
element of danger that is liable to cause ser- 
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FRANKLIN MOTOR CARS 
All Models Ready for Demonstration 


R. C. HAMLIN 
1806 S. Main St. 


B4402 South 909 








Home Garage 


We sell second-hand Autos 
and are repair specialists. 
Storage? Yes, indeed! 


923 S. Main. Broadway 3359 








ious accidents. The race on the 22nd will be 
a real live hill climbing contest over a straight- 
and evenly graded course. 


The course starts on the northern outskirts 
of Pasadena and runs straight up the main 
road to Altadena. This road has one or two 
curves in it near the Pasadena end, but these 
have been eliminated by making use of a half 
dis-used roadway that joins the main road 
just above the curves. The start will take place 
at the lower end of this roadway and the com- 
mittee in charge is having the latter weeded 
and fixed up in good shape for the event. 
There will one slight bend and a short curve 
but these do not amount to anything and there 
will be no level stretches to allow the cars to 
gain a terrific speed before reaching the curves. 
The only part of the course that is anywhere 
near level is the first 1,000 feet or so. This 
allows the car to get a fair start before negotia- 
ting the steep part of the course and 1s of great, 
advantage especially to the smaller power 
machines as it gives the engine time to fall 
into perfect working accord before being called 
on for the hard work of overcoming the hill 
climbing strain. 

This level part of the course stops at Santa 
Rosa avenue and the latter, which forms the 
rest of the course, lies on a grade that averages 
nine per cent. This is steep enough to make 
any machine put out its best power to carry 
a car up the hill and none of the entries will 
have a very easy task making their best speed 
up the hill. 


The committee in charge of the event is 
composed of H. O. Harrison, D. M. Lee and 
EK. V. Stevenson. These men have worked to 
make the contest a success and have bent all 
their energies to having a course that should 
be as nearly as possible an ideal hill climbing 
one. They have made efficient arrangements 
for starting and classification of the different 
entries and there will be no confusion or delay 
when the time for the start arrives. 


Cars of the same make and model can be 
entered in only one class and the rating in each 
class will be made according to list price at 
the factory. There are to be twelve classes 
and are open to cars of the following styles 
and prices: 

Class 1-——Runabouts costing $1,000 and 
under. 

Class 2—-Touring cars costing $1500 and un- 
dex: 

Class 3—Runabouts costing $1500 and 
under. 

Class 4—Touring. cars costing $2000 and 
under. 

Class 5-—-Runabouts costing $2000 and 
under.’ 


Class 6—Touring cars costing $2500 and 
under. 


Class 7—Runabouts costing $2500 and 
uncler. 

Class 8—Touring cars costing $3000 and 
under. 


Class 9-—-Runabouts costing $3000 and 
under. 


Class 10—Touring cars costing $4000 and 
under. 


Class 11—Free-for-all for touring cars cost- 
ing more than $4000. 

Class 12—Free-for-all for runabouts costing 
more than $3000. 


These contests are good in every way and 
everybody who takes interest in the great 
motoring industry must be pleased to see how 
successiul all such competitions in Southern 
California have been. Not only do they give 
the different representatives an opportunity 
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to show what is good about their make of car 
and give the ever growing crowd of motorists 
a chance to select what they believe to be 
the most serviceable make, but it is actually 
gives the maufacturers an opportunity to 
study small defects and find the best means of 
rectifying them. More entries, more enthu- 
siasm and more different makes of cars come 
with each of these events and they are doing 
more to promote motoring and advertise this 
wonderful country than much advertising in 
the periodicals. 


Made in 


That good Harmon Ryus is mixed up in 
another race. He is a great sportsman in 
every way and when he sees a chance to take 
up some man who he thinks can beat him he 


The American Mercedes, ’07 Model is Here 


Bo ts ‘ies 
Sos Angeles, Cl. 


Auto Vehicle Co., Cor. Main and Tenth Streets 
“Better buy a Tourist than wish you had.” 


Itis Identically the same as the Foreign 
Let Us Demonstrate. 


Mercedes 


Made with the same steel 
and from the same blue 
prints, therefore our PARTS 
fit the Foreign Mercedes and 
theirs fit tne 
AMERICAN MERCEDES 
These are always on hand. 
How much per month does 
your car cost you? Ask our 
owners how much a month 
our car costs them, 1000 lbs. 
lighter than any 50 Touring 
Car. You know what this 
% means for tires. The $3000 
* difference in price of the two 
cars is the import duty. 
Examine the steel trade 
marks on each machine, 
they are the same, so are 
the cars. It will pay you 
to investigate the 
AMERICAN MERCEDES 


GEO. R. BENTEL, LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
REPRESENTING, DAIMLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hm 
Of course you saw 
the HAYNES Booth 
at the Automobile 
Show at Morley’s 


Rink. 
Pe Pad 


The Haynes was in the Vanderbilt Cup Race—a little stock model competing 
gamely with cars of twice its horse power and running with unfailing regularity 
and smoothness. 

You saw the Haynes at the Show. The same chassis that proved so reliable at 
the race slightly improvedin details, with a touring body—stands ready to prove 
just as reliable for your use, 


Facts 
That Count: 


Ask to be shown the roller bearing 
and beveled pinion transmission 
which makes possible shaft drive 
combined with high power. 


SUPERIOR AUTO CO. 


Telephone—F 2779, Broadway 8603. 130 E. Ninth St, Samuel Thies, Mgr 


Lewis P. RAMSAY, Pres. & Treas. F. S. HUTCHIN S, Vice-Pres. & Sec. Wm. E. Ramsay, Director 
Ramsay-Hutcnins Rubber Company 


Automobile, Bicycle and Vehicle Tires 

and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
1038 South Main St. 
Los Angeles, California 


Phones 
Main 8153 
Home F 4904 


SOLE AGENTS 
STANDARD CLINCHER 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Pierce-Racine 4 Cylinder 40 fl. P. Touring Car 
S24 008." 


Complete Equipment 


A limited number have been consigned to this territory. It will pay you to investigate 
the superiority of this car before placing your order. 


RAMSAY-HUTCHINS RUBBER COMPANY 
Main 8153 Home F 4904 1088 and 1048 S. Main St., Los Angeles, California 
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NO WAITING FOR A 


Over 50 Cars in Stock 


WHERE CREDIT ISDUE 


There have been so many inquiries for the 

name of the decorator of our booth at the 

Automobile Show that we take this means of 

informing the public that the work was done 

by Mr. J. W. Wolfskill 

1907 Model ‘‘Edition de Luxe,” 20 h. p. 
Light Touring Car. 

20 h. p. Light Touring Car. 

8h. p. Runabout. 


$1400 
$1250 
$675 


LEON T. SHETTLER 


H. M. FULLER, Sales Manager. 
633 South Grand Ave. 


Home Ex. 167 Sunset Ex. 633 
Member Automobile Dealers’ Association of Southern 
California, 


Friction Transmission ‘“‘The Car Ahead’’ 


THE OARTEROAR 


Did We Make a Hit at the Show? 


Yes, we surely did. 


$1450 Takes This XX Century 


Masterpiece. 


Full 20 h. p. 94-inch wheel 
base; ignition, jump spark; Hyatt bearings; 


Specifications: 
pressed steel frame and dash. Control over 
steering wheel. Equipped with five lamps. 


Prestolite tank. 


Occident Motor Car Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents, 2731-2733 W. Pico St. 
Home Phone 24486; Sunset West 2866 


Mekirell 


HERE THEY ARE 
R. L. 2 cyl—4H. Pw... 
R2S. “ —14 4H. 
He B.S - —20-H. 
Dr. “< —20 H. 
M. 4cyl.—40 H. 


WAYNE 


Touring Cars and Runabouts 
16 to BO Horse Power $800 to $3,650. 


e. Jr. BENNETT AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Gen. Agents for Southern California 
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is there on the spot with money to back him- 
self. This time he is going to race from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. It is probable he 
will have Bert Dingley run the car and will 
send Bert Ruess along as second man. The 
whole affair came up through an argument 
that arose as to the relative merits of the Pope- 
Toledo cars represented by Ryus and the latest 
thing in Oldsmobiles. KE. P. Brinegar, the 
Oidsmobile man, is sure that he can beat the 
Pope-Toledo on a long distance run and Ryus 
is equally sure that he cannot. Natural 
result, a wager, and a race is arranged. 


The date and details of the race are not 
arranged yet but Ryus is in San Francisco 
now getting everything settled and it will not 
be long before the two machines start on their 
five hundred mile run. Myr. Brinegar comes 
out with quite a long talk on the subject. He 
states that he has heard so much talk about 
the relative merits of the Oldsmobile and Pope- 
Toledo makes that he is determined to have 
the matter settled once and for all. Of course 
he is quite sure that he will win, otherwise 
there would be no race. Ryus is equally cer- 
tain and both men are willing to wager almost 
any amount of money on the outcome. As a 
matter of fact these long distance affairs de- 
pend not so much on the actual merits of the 
different machines as on the knowledge and 
astuteness of the drivers. Everybody knows 
that the Oldsmobile is a good car. Has it not 
been loudly advertised from the Orpheum 
stage by the celebrated song? And everybody 
who has ever had six words with Harmon 
Ryus or Clarence Jargstorff, knows that the 
Pope-Toledo is also a good machine. The 
cylinders of both machines are equally bored. 
The piston rings fit equally well, the carbu- 
retters work on the same principle and the 
valve jumps with the same precision. The 
engines are both properly cooled, the mixture 
mixes equally well in both machines and all 
parts are presumably well made, turned and 
fitted. This being the case it is obvious that 
the man who goes most carefully into the de- 
tails of the mechanism of his car and assures 
himself that every cam, valve and bearing is 
in perfect working order, will have an advan- 
tage over the man who overlooks some little 
detail. In any kind of an automobile race 
the smallest thing going wrong is liable to 
stop the machine for several hours and, in the 
best machine made today, some small working 
part may put the car out of commission if it 
has been overlooked at the start. These long 
distance races, although they advertise the 
winning car, have not the real value from the 
public’s point of view that one might think. 


Should the Pope-Toledo car win this race 
the news will go all o’er the world and motor- 
ists everywhere will be apprised of the fact 
that Bert Dingley has won the great match 
race between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
in a Pope-Toledo. But the weil balanced 
motorists will not immediately come to the 
conclusion that the Pope-+ oledo is therefore 
superior to the Oldsmobile. No, they will 
speak of Bert Dingley as a clever and efficient 
chauffeur and admire the Pope-Toledo manu- 
facturers for having sense enough to get the 
best man. If these long distance match affairs 
are to be of any real benefit in showing the 
comparative merits of two different makes of 
car, the cars should be piloted by amateurs; 
then if neither ear breaks down and the two 
chauffeurs are equally capable, the maker of 
the winner may justly claim that his car can 
run faster than the other one. It is under- 
stood that each of the two contestants is 
willing to wager a large sum of money on the 
result. We can only hope that the loser will 
sell enough cars during the next few months to 


make up for his loss. Both of these men are 
thoroughly good sportsmen and we should be 
very glad to see them both win, if such a thing 
were possible. As it is, every man has a right 
to his own opinion, especially in business and 
difference of opinion may make horse races, 
but it is certainly responsible for every auto- 
mobile race ever run. 

That big Caister is there with his Locomo- 
biles. The Success Company well named itself 
when it obtained the services of this large 
muscled, big-hearted Canadian. To the aver- 
age possible purchaser of an automobile the 
mechanisms of the different machines look 
so much alike that the personality and clever- 
ness of the salesman goes as far towards 
selling the machine as all the advertising 
and explanatory booklets put together. Here 
is where this smiling friend of ours gets in his 
work. A man goes in to buy a machine and 
is pleased with the man who showed him the 
latest Winton, also he likes the car; then he 
takes his wife in to see what she thinks. Caister 
catches them and the sale is made nght there. 
And our Canadian friend is not the only one 
by any means. Los Angeles is blessed with 
more fine automobile salesmen than any other 
town in the United States. All down Auto 
Row, from Clarence Jargstorff to little old 
Leon T. with his tail coat and manners of a 
Louis ALV courtier, they are there with the 
splendid manner. 

Speaking of Caister and the Success Auto 
Co., the latter have come out with a little 
booklet advertising the Locomobile. The man 
who compiled that miniature advertising 
dictionary knew his business. Here is a 
quotation and it is well worth the notice of 
every man who expects to buy a car. “Oc- 


Two of Them are Here 
w POPE-TOLEDO 


‘‘The Chrome Nickel Steel Car’’ 
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Motor Transmission and general design, 
practically a duplicate of the Italian Fiat 
car driven by Laucia in two Vanderbilt 
races. A foreign car at an American price. 


Fifty horse power motor, mechanical 
valves, four speed selective transmission, 
high tension magneto, 36 inch wheels, 
multiple dise clutch. Price with top and 
full lamp equipment, $4600. 

Let us mail you further information. 


Western MOtOr Gar 60. 


415 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Charles E. Anthony, Pres. Earl C. Anthony, Mer 


AUTOMOBILE EXGHANGE 


117 WEST 16TH STREET 
Home B 5090 Main 7655 


Automobiles bought and sold. We 
deal strictly in second-hand ma- 
chines and if you are looking for a 
machine we can save you money. 
Give us a call. 
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casionally a purchaser who is investigating 
our car (Note. He does not say “possible 
purchaser,’’ he is quite sure they will buy the 
car )points out the fact that it costs more 
than other cars which seem to DEMON- 
STRATE as well as ours. We regard the 
demonstration or trial ride, commonly oftered 
to the purchaser, as having a limited value— 
a large proportion of the automobile buying 
public understands the fact that demonstra- 
tion proves very little. Such purchasers, 
instead of spending their time in mding in 
different cars visit the factories where the cars 
are made, and satisfy themselves.’ This is 
very good sense and it would be better for the 
automobile industry generally if would-be 
purchasers of cars would take this hint and 
instruct themselves in mechanical details 
so that they could judge intelligently the merits 
of a car. 

I was walking down Third street the other 
day and stopped to look at a big red car that 
was being demonstrated to a possible pur- 
chaser. The chauffeur, after removing the hood 
and pointing the advantages of the sparking 
device and the’ oiling gear, stepped to the rear 
of the machine and showed his man the back 
springs, which were of a new design and appear- 
ed to be the result of an excellent idea. Al- 
ways interested in these matters I walked up 
and introduced myself, aiter the possible 
purchaser had walked away, asking if it would 
be convenient for him to carry me a block so 
that I might judge of the merits of his rear 
springs. He had already cranked the engine 
and was about to start and was alone, so that I 
was not asking anything out of the ordinary 
as | was genuinely interested and wanted to 
tell the veaders of the Graphic about it. I 
was greeted with a stony stare and asked if I 
had any license to “butt in.” Naturatly I 
do not mention the name of the car, but I 
would like to point out to automobile salesmen 
that they gain nothing by discourtesy how- 
ever impossible their questioner may appear. 
My friend in this instance lost a nice little 
talk in the Graphic, which reaches more pos- 
sible purchasers than any other publication 
in Los Angeles. 


The Superior Auto Co. have recently sold 
one of the 1907 Haynes cars to Mr. J. Frank 
Bowen, the well-known real estate man. It 
is one of the new high-power runabouts that 


have become so fashionable lately. The 
specifications are as follows: Color, black, 
30-35 horse-power, 104 inch wheel base, 


Gabriel horn, glass front and combination 
clock and speedometer. It is one of the neat- 
est and most conveniently arranged ruanbouts 
in the city and Mr. Bowen is thoroughly well 
pleased with his purchase. 


Geo. R. Bentel, who has offices in the Laugh- 
lin Building, has the local agency for the 
American Mercedes. He claims that the 
home made machine has all the advantages 
of the European machine and is equally well 
and carefully built. This being so, here is a 
great chance for admirers of foreign made 
machines as the duty on imported automo- 
biles, as is well known, is very high. “Save 
the $3000 import duty,” says Mr. Bentel, 
and he is certainly right in his advice to any- 
body who can afford to purchase so high 
priced a car. The car imported from Europe 
to Los Angeles would cost something over 
$11,000, while the American car, laid down 
in Los Angeles, costs only $7,650. There are 
many motorists in Los Angeles who admire 
this car and it would be worth their while 
to look into the matter. 


20 H. P., Seat. 
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712 South Broadway = 
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Open Day and Night, and absolutely fire proof 








They are Here 


five. 


Success Automobile Co. 


Pico at Hill 
E. E. CAISTER, Manager 
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White Steamers 


SEE US FOR DEMONSTRATION 
AND GET A SQUARE DEAL... 


White Garage 
H. D. Ryus, Mgr. 


Bway 3748 





Deliveries 


A Trio of Locomobiles-==Type E. 


Come in and let us show you ‘“‘Autodom’s Perfection.“ 


B 5756 


Pope-Tribunes 


Both Phones Ex. 790 


The 4. 0. HANKISON 60. 


ARE NOW SHOWING THEIR 


907 PEERLESS AND OLDSMOBILES 








Main 1842; Home 2515. 





Come and inspect our handsome new quarters 


1212-1214 3. MAIN ST. 


Boarding and Repairing a Specialty. 


Open all Night. 


SAME HANDY GARAGE, BUT UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


The Famous “Studebaker” 1907 Models 








Better Book Your Order Right Away. 


WILL SOON BE HERE 


They Include Both Gasoline and Electric. 


ANGELUS MOTOR CAR CO. 


110-12:14 East Third Street. rer 


HOWARD FALLON, Manager. 
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SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 


SAFE 
DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


$2.00 
Per Year 


Strongest 
in City 


4th & 
Spring 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Wilcox Bidg., Cor. Second aad Spring 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Statement at Close of Business, November 12th, 1906 


RESOURCHS LIABILITIE> 
Loaus & Disc’nts $10,726,(07.89 | Capital Stock 
Overdrafts 110,698.50 | Surplus 000. 
1,597,160.00 | Undivided Profita. 1,280,878.89 
Prem.onU.S.Bonds 57,450.99 | Circulation 1,250 000.00 
Bonds # 1,082,550.28 | Special Deposit, 
Due from U. S. City Treasurer ,.120,000.00 
Fara esrer epee | Bonds Borrowed... 145,000.00 
urn, an xTtu ' . : 06 
Cash on" Hand Deposits 16, 388,46 
(Special Deposit)... 120,000.00 
Cash $2,993,926.00 
Due from other Banks 
2,886,466.885, 880,892 88 


$19,684,846.95 


ADDITIONAL ASSETS—One Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Dollae [Invested in the stock of the Los Angeles Trust Com: 
pany and the Metr: politan Bank anu Trust Co., and held by 
the Officers of the Fir~ Na... al Bark, as Trustees, in the in- 
terest of the share ioiders of that Bank 





$19,6 &4.846.9 


er re 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SAVINGS BANK 


dth & Spring 


Established [1885 








4 per cent on Term Deposits 
3 per cent on Ordinary Accounts 


$1.00 will open an 
account 


JOHN T. GRIFFITH CO. 
Established 1892 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
214 Wilcox Building 


Member L. A. R. B. 
Home Phone Ex. 416 Sunset Maim 4160 


en 


Buy Telephone Stocks 


FIELDING J. STILSON CO. 
305 H. W Hellman Building 


Telephones 42547 Main 105 


SAFETY AND PROFIT 


Every dollar of your idle money should be 
earning interest. It isn’t necessary to invest it 
or tie it up. We will pay you 4 per cent. inter- 
est on your savings account. We also solicit 
your commercial business, Safe Deposit Boxes 
for Rent from $2.00 up. 


STATE BANK AND TRUST CO. 


JOHN R. MATTHEWS S. F. ZOMBRO 
President Cashier 


Captial $500,000 Deposits $2,000,000 


GRAPAIC 


Financial 


Ii. P. Clark, of the Los Angeles Pacific Rail- 
way; Robert F. Innes, of the Bank of Santa 
Monica and A. W. Redman have been added to 
the board of directors of the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Co. 

The bank commissioners of California are 
in receipt of reports from all the savings banks 
in California showing the financial condition at 
the close of business December 31, 1906. 
There are 129 savings banks in California, a 
gain of six banks, three in San Francisco and 
three for the rest of the State, since the report 
of August 15, 1906. The increase in assets 
during the same period for the country savings 
banks is $10,952,323; increase in deposits 
$13,568,624. The increase in assets for all 
the banks for the same period is $8,655,522; 
in deposits, $12,212,771. 

Application has been made to convert the 
Farmers Exchange Bank, of San Bernardino, 
into the Farmers Exchange National Bank. 


Bonds 


Glendale votes, February 26, on an issue of 
$22,000 of which $17,000 is for a city hall and 
$5000 for fire apparatus. 


The San Timoteo school district, Riverside 
county, votes February 13 on an issue of 
$1000. 

The Florence school district, Los Angeles 
county, votes February 23 on a $30,000 issue. 


The Automobile Club, of Santa Barbara 
county, is urging the issuance of $250,000 for 
good roads. 


The Pasadena Savings and Trust Co. has 
bought the $4000 issue of the San Fernando 
Union High School, paying $57.50 premium. 


The issue of $25,000 of the Claremont school 
district will be sold by the Los Angeles super- 
visors on February 25. The bonds pay 5 per 
cent and run twenty-five years. 


The First National Bank of Ontario has 
bought the $385,000 bond issue of Ontario, 
paying $4500 premium. The money is to 
go for street improvements. 


Specialty Business Property and 
High Class Residence Property 


MINES & FARISH 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
__ 31S S.HILL STREET _ 


” 


FULLY EQUIPPED RENTAL DEP’T. 


GIVE US A CALL phones ts a io 
ain 1487 


Read 


Ohe Graphic 
$2.50 - per year 


Leaves to Cut 


One evening, a few weeks ago, at the end of 
a publisher’s dinner, the discussion turned to 
the subject of those novels which had been 
most widely read and of which the greatest 
number of copies had been sold. While there 
was no reason that the argument should have 
been confined to comparatively recent books, 
it was significant that with one exception 
nobody thought of mentioning a book which 
antedated the publication of David Harum. 
Probably this was due to the generally accepted 
idea that before modern methods of exploita- 
tion were adopted no novel had ever had a 
genuinely immense sale. The one exception 
referred to mentioned in turn Trilby, St. Elmo, 
Ben-Hur and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but he was 
emphatically over-ruled on the ground that the 
success of the first-named, when judged by 
actual figures, was not so great after all, and 
that the popularity of the other three was in 
no case spontaneous but was the result of 
steady returns reaching over many years. 
On the other hand, books like David Harum, 
When Knighthood Was in Flower and Richard 
Carvel represented a great sweep of immediate 
success that had touched every corner of the 
Jland. This was undoubtedly sound, but in 
connection with it no one thought of mention- 
ing the book which achieved a success unparal- 
leled in the history of American book publish- 
ing, and probably in the book publishing 
history of any country—namely, Archibald 
Clavering Gunter’s Mr. Barnes, of New York, 
the belated sequel to which, under the title, 
Mr. Barnes, American, is to be printed some 
time during the spring. 


It is just twenty years ago that not to be 
reading ‘‘Mr. Barnes, of New York,” in case you 
had not already read it, was enough to cause 
people to regard you as something in the nature 
of a curiosity. The story of the writing and 
publication of ‘Mr. Barnes, of New York’’ is 
an interesting one. 

The character of Barnes grew out of a casual 
remark, being based upon a man by the name 
of Banks, a celebrated rifle shot, who once 
drawled to Archie Gunter, “Bet you, Gunter, 
you couldn’t put me in a book and make me 
interesting.” The story was first thought out 
as a play. In the first draft, which was 
written in New York, the hero was called 
Thomas Jefferson. The author was obliged 
to make a sudden trip to San Francisco, and 
left his manuscript behind him. Finding that 
his stay in the West was to be of longer dura- 
tion than he had expected, he began a new 
version of the tale. But the name of the hero 
was completely gone from his memory, and so, 
chancing to meet a New York man by the name 
of Barnes while he was thinking over the matter 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson became Mr. Barnes of 
New York. After the book had been finished 
and had met with repeated rejections, Myr. 
Gunter decided to publish it himself. It 
appeared in 1886, and its early career seemed to 
justify the judgment of those publishers who 
would have none of it. On the first day that 
it was put out not a single copy could be sold. 
Within seven months the sales amounted to 
100,000 a month. The novel has been 
translated into nearly every modern language 
and Mr. Gunter was once told by the editor 
of a Scandinavian paper that “Mr. Barnes, of 
New York” had made him the most popular 
author in Sweden. In England no measures 
had been taken to protect properly the copy- 
right, and the book was pirated by half a dozen 
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publishers. One of the English editions carried 
the words, ‘186th thousand.” Ten dramatic 
companies in England were at the same time 
playing various stage versions of the novel. 


“Mr. Gunter’s own dramatization has held the 


American stage for eighteen years and is still 
being performed. As a book the sale of “My. 
Barnes, of New York,’ mcluding newspaper 
editions, must have reached several million 


‘copies in the United States. 


Of the twelve or fifteen American story- 
tellers who occupy conspicuous positions 


»through repeated successes, and not on account 


of one much acclaimed or much abused book, 
Mr. Tarkington is one of the four or five who 
are still under forty years of age, says Arthur 
In addition, with 


comparatively new field, and while in the 
Gentleman from Indiana, The Two Vanrevels 
and The Conquest of Canaan, he dealt mainly 
with Indiana seenes and people; for Cherry 
he turned to New Jersey and colonial days, 
for Monsieur Beaucaire to eighteenth-century 
Bath, and for The Beautiful Lady to Paris, 
Switzerland and Italy. In consequence it 
would be sheer futility to attempt to forecast 
in any way his work in the future. There has 
been much in his experience of which no use 
has as yet been made in his writings. Essen- 
tially a club man, in the broadest and truest 
sense of the term, he has never yet drawn a 
real club type. With a wide knowledge of the 
men and women of the theater, of the people 
who write books or draw, or paint, he has never 
introduced into one of his books, in the full 
sense as a major character, a player, a painter 
or a man or woman of letters. Perhaps this 
has been because of a certain doubting reti- 
cence; a fear that these persons are not adapted 
to his particular vein of story-telling; perhaps 
they are to be the heroes and heroines of the 
stories that are to come. Of these stories 
nothing can be said now. It is the personal 
conviction of the present writer that they will 
be found worth while. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has been so much the 
subject of violent controversy and his name 
has so long been associated with great figures 
and events that most people have lost all 
definate impression of the personal side of his 
character. As a matter of fact, his life at the 
present time is one of extreme simplicity. His 
existence is that of a well-to-do farmer. His 
home is the Bigelow homestead at Malden-on- 
the-Hudson. He drives fast horses attached 
to a rickety old farm wagon, a combination 
which is exceedingly characteristic of the man. 
He is on terms of cordial friendliness with all 
the people in the village. His devotion to 
animals is marked, and in the light of recent 
events, a good many of our readers will be 
amused to know that his two pet dogs are 
named Panama and Colon.—The Bookman. 


Grover Cleveland’s “Fishing and Shooting 
Sketches,’ (The Outing Company) are char- 
acteristic of the man. Mr. Cleveland is, with- 
out question, America’s most famous fisherman 
and his exploits with line and hook have been 
exploited and joshed in the press of the country 
for years. He relates with delight the account 
of Daniel Webster’s fishing, given to him by the 
Indian guide who was its witness, of how that 
ereat man caught a fine trout and of how 
he ‘talked mighty fine and strong to that 
fish and told him what a mistake he had made, 
and what a fool he was to take that fly, and 
that he would have been all right if he had left 
it alone.’ My. Cleveland writes of nature as 
a nature-lover, and as one who has tasted to the 
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full the delights that he regards as necessary 
to bodily and mental balance. 


The Macmillans have brought out an appre- 
ciation of Emerson by George 2. Woodberry. 
The work is well done, as well done, perhaps, 
as can be at a time when Emerson’s philosophic 
and religious messages are still in a language 
unknown to the world at large. Our know- 
ledge of Emerson as a man amongst men, 
from what the author calls his ‘‘parochial”’ 
standpoint, is distinctly enlarged by this 
work. Emerson as “a shining figure on some 
Mount of Transfiguration,” will remain largely 
unknown until his philosophy is more largely 
accepted by a world that is still over much 
intent on other things. 


Thomas W. Lawson, ‘‘of Boston,” has in- 
vaded literature with the same pyrotechnical 
vigor that marked his entry into the head of 
the procession of ‘“‘muck-rakers.”” His ‘Teb- 
ruary the 13th,’ which is a novel of high 
finance, is to be published next month. The 
query is offered, is this his ‘‘first essay into 
fiction?’ Will the rampant foe of the money 
devil now settle down to the simple literary 
life? By an interesting coimcidence, Mr. 
Lawson’s book is to be published by the same 
firm that brings out the books of Upton Sin- 
clair and Thomas Dixon. 


Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, co-author with 
Beulah Marie Dix of “The Road to Yesterday” 
lately produced on the stage, is already known 
as a dramatic writer. Her book of one-act 
plays published by Duffield & Company, under 
the title of “Poor White Trash,” enjoys popu- 
larity with performers, amateurs or profession- 
als, whose requirements are met by stage pieces 
obeying the injunction that brevity is the soul 
of wit. 

Mr. Thomas R. Lounsbury, of the chair of 
English at Yale, has completed his series of 
volumes of ‘Shakespearean Wars” (Scribner ). 
The first was “Shakespeare as a Dramatic Art- 
ist,’ which was followed by ‘‘Shakespeare and 
Voltaire.’ Wenow have ‘The Text of Shakes- 
peare,” tracing its history from the publication 
of the quartos and folios down to and including 
the publication of the editions of Pope and 
Theobald. 

A new study of Christ’s personality as a 
ereat human teacher is Dr. William B. Hart- 
zog’s ‘‘Ancient Masters and Jesus,’ which has 
been brought out by the German Baptist 
Publication Society. It is a comparative 
analysis of the ‘“‘spontaneous and _ reflective 
thought of the Greek thinkers and the positive 
teachings of Jesus.” 


Mr. William Ellery Leonard shows some real 
poetic insight and complete mastery of poetic 
form in his little collection of verse entitled, 
“Sonnets and Poems,” which he publishes him- 
self at Madison, Wis. In the sonnets, par- 
ticularly, does Mr. Leonard show his gift of 
true poetic fire. 


Mrs. Sophia P. Shaler has edited and pub- 
lished, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a ¢ol- 
lection of the verses written by her late hus- 
band, Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. She calls 
the volume ‘‘From Old Fields.” The poems 
are chiefly about Civil War topics, although, 
as she says in her prefatory note, Professor 
Shaler always ‘‘claimed the whole world as 
his by divine right of sympathy.” 

The Maemillans have brought out the first of 
the two-volume edition of the collected poetical 
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works of W. B. Yates. The present volume 
contains the lyrical poems. The second, on the 
dramas, will appear, it is announced, in the 
course of the next few months. 

A series of studies of “Modern Poets and 
Christian Teaching” has been brought out by 
Eaton & Mains. The series so far includes 
studies of the works of Browning (by Frank C. 
Lockwood), Matthew Arnold (by James Main 
Dixon ), and a volume including Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Edwin Markham, and and Kd- 
ward Rowland Sill (by David G. Downey. ) 

“A Book of Music” is the title of Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder’s latest collection of poems 
(Century Company). The verses included in 
this little volume relate directly or indirectly 
to music, and have for their subjects poems on 
Paderewski, Rubinstein and Handel and other 
musical themes. Though, says Mr. Gilder, 
‘no music I can make, I trust here’s proof I 
love it.” 














Timber Land Act, June 3, 1878. 
NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION. 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 5th, 1907. 

Notice is hereby given that in compliance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress of June 3, 
1878, entitled ‘‘An act for the sale of timber lands 
in the States of California, Oregon, Nevada and 
Washington Territory,’’ as extended to all the Pub- 
lic Land States by act of August 4, 1892, James A. 
Decker of Los Angeles, county of Los Angeles, 
State of California, has this day filed in this office 
his sworn statement No. , for the purchase of 
the Lots 1, 2 and 3 of Section No. 29, and S.W.% 
of S.E.Y% and $.E.44 of 8.W.14 (Lot 1) Section 20, 
in Township No. 1 South, Range No. 19 West, S.B. 
M., and will offer proof to show that the land 
sought is more valuable for its timber or stone than 
for agricultural purposes, and to establish his claim 
to said land before the Register and Receiver of 
this office at Los Angeles, Cal., on Friday, the 12th 
day of April, 1907. 

He names as witnesses: Freeman H. Kincaid, E1- 
mer lL. Kineaid, Ernest F. Decker, A. L. Kineaid, 
all of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely the above- 
deseribed lands are requested to file their claims 
in this office on or before said 12th day of April, 
1907. 





FRANK C, PRESCOTT, 
Register. 
Feb. 9-9t—Date of first publication Feb. 9, 1907. 
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Timber Land Act, June 3, 1878. 
NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION. 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
January 3rd, 1907. 


Notice is hereby given that in compliance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress of June 3, 
1878, entitled ‘‘An act for the sale of timber lands 
in the States of California, Oregon, Nevada, and 
Washington Territory,’’ as extended to all the Pub- 
lie Land States by act of August 4, 1892, Mabel G. 
Kelch, of Los Angeles, county of Los Angeles, State 
of California, has this day filed in this office her 
sworn statement No.——, for the purchase of the 
Lots 2 and 3, SE% of NW% and NEY of SWH% 
of Section No. 18, in Township No. 1 8, Range No. 
19 West, S.B.M., and will offer proof to show that 
the land sought is more valuable for its timber or 
stone than for agricultural purposes, and to estab- 
lish her claim to said land before the Register and 
Receiver of this office at Los Angeles, Cal., on Thurs- 
day, the 14th day of March, 1907. 

She names as witnesses: Marion... Deckeras on 
Santa Monica, Cal., 1. 8. Colyer, of Santa Monica, 
Cal., Freeman M. Kincaid, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
Perry Cattle, of Sherman, Cal. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely the above- 
deseribed lands are requested to file their claims 
in this office on or before said 14th day of March, 
1907, 

FRANK C. PRESCOTT, Register. 
Jan. 19—9t. Date of First publication Jan. 19, 1907, 
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MADE 
LEN A. 
All N UTE 


MADE 
IN A 
MIN UTE 


BISHOP’S CUP 
CHOCOLATE 


It is greatest economy on the part 
of the housekeeper to use Bishop’s 
Cup Chocolate. Not only because 
2c igs a small cost for a eup of 
rich, delicious Choeolate (milk and 
sugar) ineluded, but also beeause 
there is never any waste when Cup 
Choeolate is nsed. One cake makes 
one eup—you never have too much 
OP OO» WiLL —and ltesescostly to 
throw away a cup of chocolate 
every time you make it. Sold at 
your f2rocer’s. 


Bishop & Company 


GRAPHIC 


The Advantages 


of the 


ELECTRIC 
LAUNDRY IRON 


Are Many 


No Fire, No Smoke, No Dirt, 


No Danger 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


Try One and be Convinced. 


a 


For sale by 


Twenty-three Gold Medals and highest awards in All Dealers in Electrical Appliances 


Europe and America. 


JELLIES 


In these high-grade jellies we offer x 
you purity, quality and excellence. 
They are made from the pure fruit 
juices and caue sugar expressly for 
us. That should be sufficient to bring 
you here to fi]l all your jelly wants. 

Jevne’s Jellies are fine for serving 
with roasts, biseuits and for lunch- 
eons. Contain absolutely no color- \/ 
Ing or adulteration and are made \(/ 
from the juices of currant, plum, \WY 
loganberry, raspberry, strawberry, 

We quince, guava and every fruit. 
In large size jars, 25ce. 


SMOKE JEVNE’S FINE CIGARS 


208-210 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
Wilcox Building 


ELEGTRIGAL APPLIANGES 


276 South Main and 
111 East Third Street 
Opposite Citizens Bank Building 


Electrical Repair Work a Specialty 


Phones—-M 1125; Home Ex. 24 


... THE... 
Cafe Bristol 





Headquarters 


for 


French Cuisine 


and 


German Dishes 


SELECT PATRONS 
DELIGHTFUL MUSIC 


ENTIRE BASEMENT 
H. W. HELLMAN -_~ - Building 


Two Entrances 
and 


Spring Street Third Street 


Press of Baumgardt Publishing Co., Los Angeles 


PDoubly Distilled| 


Should be on every table where perfect health | 
is valued. Devoid of all harmful minerals 
found in California waters, and freed of every 
particle of impurity by being twice distilled. 
The only safe water obtainable. Drink Puritas 
only and use it in cooking. 


9 Gallon Demijohn 40c 
Both Phones Ex. 6. 


L.A. Ice and Cold Storage Co. 


Pure dairy milk, put up in wholesome, 
delicious form and thoroughly sterilized 
without the loss of the natural flavor— 
that is 


LILY 


Unsweetened Evaporated 


MILK 


Dinmensely more healthful than ordinary 
milk, with its many doubts of purity and 
its dangers of germ-infection. Much su- 
perior to other evaporated milk. It keeps 
wholesome, ptire and sweet as long ag the 
air-tight package is unopened. 


For Sale by All Grocers. 











PACIFIC CREAMERY CO. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





